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Hittcreen, Lane & Company 
Orcans 


are favorably spoken of by organists 
here, there and every-where: 


. . The Kawaiahao Church Organ with its 4 Manuals and Echo is sturdily 
constructed and perfectly voiced and placed. I think it the most re- 
sponsive Organ I have ever played. It will be a constant inspiration 
to the people who come to sit in this ‘Westminster Abbey’ of Hawaii. 

Signed, VERNON ROBINSON.” 


* * * * * 
. The instrument certainly has some lovely voicing, which, coupled with 
the effective Swell Chambers and the responsive action, . . . makes 


the performer’s task an easy one. 
Signed, PALMER CHRISTIAN.” 


* * * * * 
. The tone quality, workmanship and material used in the Hillgreen- 
Lane Organ is of the highest grade, whether the organ is large or 


small. 
Signed, PAOLO CONTE.” 


* * * * * 


. I am quite sure that you and your Company would give us a good 
organ, but the final result is, in my opinion, even better than Mr. Hills 
and I had hoped for and we are very much delighted with it. 


Signed, ROBERT ERSKINE.” 


* * * * * 


. I was particularly impressed with the individual voicing, as well as 
with the superb ensemble. The action is perfect. 


Signed, WILL C. MACFARLANE.” 


HILLGREEN, LANE & COMPANY 
Organ Builders, ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Branch Offices: 


Will A. Watkin Co. - - - - - Dallas, Texas Honolulu Music Co. - - - Honolulu, Hawaii 
G. F. Cohring - 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, Room 1010 Fred W.A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave., Berwyn, Chicago, Il. 
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Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 
in Church, Concert and Theater 
A GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 
Abbreviations : e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderately, very. 


Readers will afford valuable cooperation in the extension of 
this department of review if they will secure any music thev 
desire from one of the publishers whose name and address will 
be found in the Directory in the last pages of this magazine. 


J. FRANK FRYSINGER: Harmonies pu Sor, 4p, 
e. Harp and Chimes play a prominent part in this melody 
piece. The Chimes are used effectively for accent at the 
beginning and close of the piece, and the Harp is used 
in an arpeggio melody in the contrast section. The main, 
melody of the piece is attractive in itself, with simple 
rhythmic effects to back it up. A congregation is sure 
to like a piece like this, and the organist will find it so 
easy to play that it will take more time to set just the 
right colors in the registration than to “learn the notes.” 
Presser, 40c. 

CUTHBERT HARRIS: BeErceuse, 2p, ve. A sim- 
ple melody piece over a lefthand part that presents a 
counter-melody with the thumb and an off-beat chord 
with the rest of the hand, in a manner at once both effec- 
tive and easy to accomplish. Again beauty of tone is a 
most important item in the playing. Presser, 30c. 

CLARENCE KOHLMANN: Festivat PostTLupE in 
C, 6p, me. In typical postlude style of the good old days 
when full organ was in order and march rhythm the 
style. Asa piece of that type it is of even better quality 
than a postlude need ordinarily be. It may be questioned, 
however, if it be not better in some churches to use the 
vigorous, inspiring music as a call to the service, holding 
for postludial use the quiet, meditative piece. Anyway 
the opening section here is of march-like materials, with 
good musical appeal; the middle section gives good con- 
trast in the key of the subdominant by presenting a 
smooth-flowing melody. The piece ought to be found. 
useful to the majority of organists. Presser, 50c. 

LEONARD B. McWHOOD: Ar EVENING, 4p, me. 
An appealing melody in 6-8 rhythm, of the sort to which 
Chimes can be added here and there for accent, with 
good effect. We may gain some idea of the character 
of the melody by noting the warmth of registration sug- 
gested in the recapitulation: “Swell Vox Humana, 
Chimney Flute, Tremulant.” The texture is not of the 
extremely simple type to which melodies are usually set 
in the smaller forms, but offers much material for artistic 
treatment on the modern organ. Altogether it ought to 
interest an artistic organist in attending to the many pos- 
sible niceties and giving his audience something to thor- 
oughly enjoy. Fischer, 60c. 


eS 
HOW A DEPENDABLE PIANO TECHNIC 
WAS WON 
HARRIETTE BROWER 
An essay in story form that ought to interest beginners 
and teachers of beginners. 5 x 7, 71 pages. Ditson, 
60c. 


ORNAMENTS IN CLASSICAL AND 
MODERN MUSIC 
CLARENCE G. HAMILTON 
A profusely illustrated booklet telling the student how 
the various ornaments and abbreviations are effectively 
interpreted. 5 x 7, 76 pages. Ditson, 60c. 
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INTERESTING MUSIC 13-8 


Music of the Month 


A Digest of the Most Practical and Worthy 
Compositions by Composers of the 
Current Calendar List 
FOR THOSE who may want to check up their own repertoire 
with the most timely lists of practical compositions, and follow, 
when occasion affords, the music calendar of the month. The 
usual abbreviations are used to indicate number of pages and 
grade of difficulty—easy or difficult, modified by moderately or 
very. Publisher and price are given where known. Readers 
will render valuable cooperation by securing any of these com- 
positions through one of the publishers whose name and ad- 
dress is found in the Directory in the back of this magazine. 


—MUSIC OF SEPTEMBER— 


Mr. Harker has written some delightful melody pieces 
that have the grace of being much better than the aver- 
age; and in each of the three we mention, the Chimes 
can be used with fine effect as percussion accents. Even- 
tide, Meditation, and In the Twilight, all by Schirmer, 
and all easy enough to play, are the three we recommend 
to all readers. The congregation is certain to enjoy each 
of them. 

Mr. Lemare began his fame with the Andantino in D- 
flat, which he sold for ten dollars, we believe, but which 
could have made a small fortune for him. Lately Mr. 
Lemare has been writing a great many things, some of 
them with excellent merit. Ditson has perhaps the best 
edition of the original Andantino, 40c. There is a Com- 
munion, subtitled Peace, which is good music and at the 
same time especially useful in church because of its title; 
easy to play; Gray. Elegy, also by Gray, is one of the 
old ones, 1895; an unusually fine cello-like solo, deserv- 
ing more frequent use than it gets. Marche Moderne, 
by Weekes of London, ought now to be called March in 
the Good Old Style ; it is long, easy, and makes a fine pre- 
lude for festival service. Pastorale, by Gray, is another 
neglected work; it has a delightful Oboe solo in un- 
usually effective style. Fischer has published two com- 
panion pieces, Tears and Smiles, which give a player 
something to work on, at the same time giving the audi- 
ence something definite to think about. There is a set 
of five Sketches which has some interesting pages; Fos- 
ter, $1. And also another set of Six Picture Scenes 
which are worth investigation ; White-Smith, $1.50. But 
the set most frequently quoted from is the set of five 
Twilight Sketches—Sundown, Thrush, Glow-Worm, 
Fire-Fly, Dusk—by Schmidt, $1.25. 

The few organ works of the late Harry Brooks Day 
will be found mentioned in detail in T.A.O. for June. 
These works ought to be much more frequently used in 
today’s repertoire. 

Mr. Hollins has a fine faculty for happy melody; we 
shall mention but a few of the best of his works. He 
has not been so prolific as Lemare, but he has written 
works of consistently higher standards. Allegretto 
Grazioso, old but ever new; a lilting melody over rhyth- 
mic accompaniment. Cantilene Af, Schmidt, 50c. Concert 
Rondo B-flat, one of the finest of concert overtures; not 
easy to play well, but full of interest and variety from 
start to finish; we might call it his best concert piece. 
Intermezzo Df, a very charming and worthy piece of 
music. In Springtime, one of the better spring-songs, 
much superior to the Composer’s own piece of the latter 
title. All by Gray. 

Dr. G. H. Day has two organ pieces, though his com- 
positions are generally choral; Cantilene, by Gray; Rex 
Gloriae, by White-Smith. The latter would make a good 
prelude and the former postlude for some G.H.D. service. 
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The Installation of Over Fifty Organs In Our Home 


City of Hartford 


Noted For Its Quality Products, Is A Record Of Satisfaction 


and Pride To Us. 


These institutions have had the opportunity of a ‘‘close up’’ investigation of the work in our factory and the 
record of the organs themselves over a long period, the first installation having been in use for over thirty years. 


Man. 
Horace Bushnell Memorial Hall....4 
St. Joseph’s R. C. Cathedral 
Central Baptist Church 
Centre Congregational Church 
St. Peters’ R. C. Church 
Trinity Episcopal Church 
Residence John T. Austin 
Fourth Congregational Church 
Immanual Cong. Church 
Park Congregational Church 
Church of Redeemer 
Aetna Life Insurance Co 
Austin Organ Co. demonstration... .3 
Emmanuel Synagogue 
Swedish Evan. Luth. Church 
First Unitarian Church 
First Baptist Church 


Good Shepard Epis. Church 

Our Lady of Sorrows R. C 

First Methodist 

Strand Theatre 

Lyric Theatre 

Lenox Theatre 

Rivoli Theatre 

Allyn Theatre 

Regal Theatre 

Demonstration No. 2 A. O. Co.....3 
Conn. Institute for Blind 

First Presbyterian Church 

Asylum Ave. Baptist Ch. .......... 2 
Broadview Community Ch. ........ 2 
North M. E. Church 

Mt. St. Joseph’s Seminary 
Theological Seminary 

Olivet Baptist Church 


Man. 
German Evan. Lutheran Ch 
Swedish Baptist Ch. ............... 2 
Swedish Eman. M. E. Ch. ......... 2 
Swedish Evan. Zion Ch. ........... 2 
Catholic Apostolic Ch. ............. 2 
Shiloh Baptist Ch: ....... 00066 .000% 2 
St. Josephs’ Convent 
St. Antony's Ro C. Ch... 500.08 2 
Ch. of Sacred Heart R. C 
Demonstration No. 3 A. O. Co.....2 
Talcot Street Cong. Ch. 
St. Johnie: Wie. CH o.oo. cececceces 2 
Se. James Tpit. Ch. ..........650065 2 
Weat Hart) Bapts: CR. 22. «..6c0sce% 2 
First Cone: Ch. We FR. gcc. eicccc 2 
Masonic Temple E. H. ............ 2 
Colts’ Memorial Home 


We cordially invite all interested in purchasing organs to visit our 


plant where they can advantageously investigate the 


Austin System and Austin Quality. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


13-8-461 


Hartford, Conn. 
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: Mr. Barnes wouldn’t be guilty of writing a piece of 
simple organ music; nor could the most of us be guilty 
of writing any such sterling pieces as have made him 
famous. Among the pieces deserving first attention is 
the Scherzo in Cm, Schirmer, 75c. It is difficult, needs a 
modern organ, and a fine sense of poetic balance; given 
these, it ought to make a hit on any recital. Instead of 
the dry stuff and meaningless, usually used on severe re- 
cital programs, why wouldn’t it be infinitely better to 
use such pieces as this, that have both technical pro- 
fundity and practical musical merit? The Boston Music 
Co. publishes a set of Seven Sketches, which are worth 
examination; $1. The Solemn Prelude, by Schirmer, 
75c, is another fine piece that has both technical merit 
and practical; of course it is not for concert but for 
church. Our favorite is still the first sonata, “sym- 
phonie” for organ, published by Schirmer in 1918; it has 
touches of genuine beauty which can be unearthed only 
by close acquaintance—and that means also that the con- 
gregation or audience should have many opportunities 
of getting acquainted with it; it is very difficult. 

Horatio Parker is sort of a land-mark in the Ameri- 
can organ world. He wrote many organ pieces, and the 
easiest way to get acquainted with them is to secure the 
book of his pieces, compiled by Schirmer; there are 
enough compositions of real merit to make the purchase 
worth while. -The search for eternal novelty is all good 
enough in itself, but we need to remember that a piece 
of music is likely to be more permanent than a permanent 
wave, and its use is not necessarily confined to any one 
decade. We neglect golden opportunities when we neg- 
lect to look over the old things along with the new; of 
the two, the older things are likely to have the greater 
values. 

Mr. Kramer is known throughout the Metropolitan dis- 
trict as critic and editor; his compositions are not 
numerous for the organ. There is the interesting Eklog, 
by Schmidt, 60c, with registration by Mr. Pietro A. Yon. 
Fischer has, at 60c, a more difficult piece, Intermezzo, 
arr. by Clarence Eddy; it has unusual value. But the 
most charming melody of all is his Chanson Matinale, 
which is equally excellent for church and recital use. 

Should any reader still be wondering what’s in the 
famous and much-used Suite Gothique of Boellmann, we 
can tell him that there are four movements in it, the 
first a dull chorale, the second a very fine little Menuet 
Gothique, the third a lovely Priere a Notre Dame, and 
the fourth a hit-and-run Toccata—with so much values 
packed into the last three movements that we soon for- 
get the awful dullness of the opening choral. Schirmer 
handles it. 


New Organ Music from Abroad 


Paragraph Reviews for Professional Organists 
By ROLAND DIGGLE, Mus. Doc. 
Another interesting number from the pen of H. B. 
Weatherdone is Legende Romantique, published by 
Novello. Readers will remember five or six other pieces 
by this composer that I have spoken well of during the 
past year. The new piece makes only moderate technical 
demands and should prove effective if played with some 
musical insight; there are one or two places that will 
need watching, and the registration can be improved here 
and there. I have a feeling that Mr. Weatherdon’s 
metronome markings are too fast, not only in this piece 
but in the others as well; however that is a small mat- 
ter and I believe 2il these pieces will find many friends. 


From the same publisher there comes a Toccata, Op. 
49, by Basil Harwood. Here again we have a typical 
Harwood piece of writing, good solid music that for 
some reason or other does not go. Of the twenty to 
thirty organ pieces by this composer only one seems to 
get any hearing at all—and to me the Dithyramb is just 
a lot of noise. 

Purcell J. Mansfield has made a good arrangement of 
the Elgar “Beau Brummel” Minuet. Here is a rather 
charming piece of writing that seems to fit the organ first 
rate. Chastey Hector is responsible for a Reverie, Blue 
Sky, a jolly little number, sentimental and easy. Both 
published by Elkin. 

Some months ago I wrote regarding L’Orgue Mystique 
by Charles Tournemire. A new number for the Feast of 
the Name of Jesus is to hand, and for those that like 
this sort of thing the publishers name is Heugel. 


How many organists know the Vierne edition of Bach’s 
organ works, which are published by Maurice Senart, 
Paris. It is well worth knowing and while the engrav- 
ing and get-up is not as good as the Schirmer edition, the 
editorial work is splendidly done. I have found it very 
valuable. 

How many organists know the three Symphonic 
Chorales of Karg-Elert which are published by Carl 
Somon? Number One, Ach bleib mit deiner Gnade, is 
based on a tune rather well known here, even if the 
words of the hymn are not; this is perhaps a drawback 
as each verse conforms to the text. Verses 1 and 2 are 
simple settings of the chorale in E-flat and A-flat. Verse 
3, “O stay with Thy Glory, beloved Light,” is a section 
full of movement, raising to a fine climax in the middle. 
Verse 4, “O stay with Thy benediction,” is a lovely pas- 
sage in G-flat, with the melody in an ornamented form 
in the treble. Verse 5, “O stay with Thy Power, mighty 
Lord,” is a regular tornado of sound, and Verse 6, “O 
stay with us according to Thy constancy, Lord God, help 
us in all our need,” is a reposeful harmonisation of the 
choral that is most effective. 

Choral Number Two, “Jesu meine Freude,” Introduc- 
tion (Inferno), Canzona, Fugue with Chorale. This is 
a magnificent work, the opening movement is over- 
whelming ; anguish, remorse, torment are all here in this 
vision of the Inferno. The Canzona, on the verse “My 
delight is in Thee” has for its melody the chorale, richly 
ornamented. A lovely piece of writing that lingers in 
the memory. The last movement is a fine fugue with 
fragments of the chorale interwoven; this leads to a 
stunning coda formed from a statement of the chorale 
alone in the major. 

Chorale Number Three, “Nun ruhen alle Walder,” is 
based on the hymn-tune known as Innsbruck. A quiet 
introduction in D-flat, which the composer calls Im- 
provisation, leads to the chorale, which is given out line 
by line in the treble. A sudden interuption comes in D 
minor, in which the music rises to a climax and then, 
while it is subsiding, the violin enters with the chorale. 
At section four the solo voice is heard, singing the chorale 
in A-flat against the counter-theme of the violin. In the 
last section, voice, violin and organ are used in a master- 
ly way and the work ends with a page of epilogue. 

I feel that these three works are among the most im- 
portant that Karg-Elert has given us. They are difficult, 
I might say very difficult; they demand a first class in- 
strument and, I might say again, an audience of 
musicians. Such works should find a place on some of 
our convention programs, and if you never play theni 
in public you should certainly work at them for your 
soul’s good. 
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ONE SECTION OF THE LONGWOOD CONSERVATORIES 


On the Estate of Pierre S. duPont at Wilmington, Delaware; into these Conservatories 
sounds the music of the new Aeolian Concert Organ, ‘a Concert Organ of 
the first magnitude . . . one of the very finest in the world.” 
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et, Re ineeeetiE NINTH General Conven- 
AMERICANS tion of the American Guild of 
ee Organists, held June 23 to 27 

RPS at Philadelphia and its en- 
a 9 virons, was the largest at- 
eee. 1 mM tended and in many ways tre 
ent @ mé ful ever held 
Whaat most successful ever held. 
Er “A Between three and four hun- 
OR aS dred were present at almost 

: ws LINES every event. The Convention 

was cs opened by the recital of Charles 
M. Courboin on the great organ in Wana- 
maker’s Store at nine-thirty Monday evening. 
Mr. George Till, who has had actual charge of 
the up-keep and in many ways the building of 
this organ, gave a description of it beforehand. 

Mr. Courboin’s program was done with his 
usual finesse and complete understanding of 
the tonal resources of the organ which he has 
been so largely instrumental in causing to be 
brought to its present proportions. The Bach 
Passacaglia stands out as the high point of the 
evening. 

The next day, after the usual preliminaries 
of greetings from various city officials, Mr. 
Edwin Arthur Kraft of Cleveland played an 
excellent recital with his characteristic, clear, 
artistic, rhythmic playing as strongly marked 
as in previous recitals. 

Outstanding on his program was The 
Ninety-fourth Psalm Sonata by J. Reubke. 
This was done in a masterly way. Another 
type of piece in which he particularly excels 
is the Scherzo by Dethier. Such a piece gives 
evidence of his extreme facility and fluency. 














A.G.O. Ninth Convention 


The High-water Mark in Convention Programs is Achieved by the 
Pennsylvania Chapter of the Guild in Philadelphia 
By William H. Barnes 


After the recital, the Convention visitors 
were carried from the Presser Music Store to 
Germantown by buses where they were guests 
at the Presser Home for luncheon. At four 
o’clock Miss Catherine Morgan, at the First 
Presbyterian Church, played an excellent re- 
cital, particularly notable being the Finale 
from the First “symphony” by Vierne. Miss 
Morgan adds another name to the list of 
women organists who are excellent recital 
players. The organ at this church is a fine 
large Austin. 

After dinner in the parish house, Mr. Bern- 
ard R. Mausert played a carillon recital at the 
First M. E. Church, followed immediately by 
a very fine Guild service at St. Luke’s Church, 
where Mr. George Alexander A. West is the 
organist. There was extraordinarily fine 
singing and a beautiful service. 

Wednesday morning the organists were 
finally all rounded up and went by buses to 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Edward T. Stotes- 
bury at Chestnut Hill, Pa. To my mind this 
was prehaps the high point of the Convention. 
The’ magnificence of this home and the many 
art treasures it contains, including an Aeolian 
organ, is beyond belief. The estate itself has 
glorious views over the most beautiful coun- 
try around Philadelphia. Mrs. Stotesbury, 
most charming and gracious, was on hand to 
greet all the organists as they entered and 
left. The many fountains playing on the ter- 
race at the back of the home, as well as the 
exquisite taste with which the home was 
furnished, are remarkable. The organists 
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MR. FIRMIN SWINNEN AT THE LONGWOOD CONSOLE 


were invited to wander through all parts of 
the house and enjoy its beauties to the utmost. 
In my estimation the treasures contained in 
this house make the palaces at Fountainbleau 
and Versailles look very tame. A short re- 
cital was played by Mrs. Edward P. Linch, 
private organist to Mr. and Mrs. Edward T. 
Stotesbury, of compositions by Philadelphia 
organists. 

From here the buses carried the Conven- 
tion guests to the estate of Pierre S. duPont 
near Wilmington. Here both Mr. and Mrs. 
duPont were present to greet the members 
and were hospitable in the extreme. Every- 
thing was done for the pleasure and comfort 
of the organists, including a splendid dinner 
served in their great conservatory. Mr. Firmin 
Swinnen played an outstanding recital on the 
new organ just completed for Mr. duPont by 
the Aeolian Company: This organ is un- 
doubtedly the finest organ ever built by this 
Company and indeed is one of the very finest 
in the world. It is not to be considered as a 
residence organ in any sense, but is a concert 
organ of the first magnitude. The Aeolian 
Company as well as the organists were for- 
tunate in having Mr. Swinnen demonstrate 
the many beauties and effects of this organ 
to the utmost possible extent. Particularly 
fine was the First Movement from the Fifth 
“symphony” by Widor, though it would be 
hard to .select any one item more than an- 
other for praise, as all were done perfectly. 


After this recital and the dinner, and a great 
time having the picture taken, the guests were 
treated to an exhibition of the electric foun- 
tains in the amphitheater of the estate. The 
many beautiful effects produced . by the 
streams and jets of water on which colored 
lights were played, particularly with the sur- 
rounding beauty, made a fitting climax for the 
day. 

I suppose there is no other part of the coun- . 
try where the organists might be given such 
a treat as we had on Wednesday of this Con- 
vention, by visiting these two magnificient 
estates. It makes one glad that the owners 
of these estates, who must have acquired the 
wherewithall by selling goods for more than 
it cost them, have been enabled to create such 
beauty. As Mr. Albert Cotsworth says, “It is 
good to be able to do fine things—it is better 
still to be disposed to do them.” Both of these 
homes were surely disposed to do them and 
all the organists rejoiced. 

Thursday morning started with a paper by 
Mr. William T. Timmings, entitled “The 
Saleability of Examinations.” This evoked 
considerable discussion, not to say argument, 
afterwards, which as Mr. Milligan stated, be- 
came almost as hot as the weather. Whether 
strict or free counterpoint was to be required 
for the Guild examinations was one of the 
chief bones of contention. Mr. Timmings 
made what I consider a very good point when 
he stated that some parts of the examinations 
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are purely theoretical and archaic, such as the 
requirement to fill in a figured bass at sight. 
Dr. Fry argued that to require an organist to 
be able to arrange a piano accompaniment for 
the organ at sight, should be reinstated, with 
which I agree heartily. This is certainly a 
much more practical requirement than some 
of the others. Mr. Frank Wright replied to 
Mr. Timmings in favor of the status-quo, and 
rather left the impression that the possibility 
of changing the requirements would not be 
considered while he was in control. 
Immediately following this discussion, a 
paper was read by the writer of this review, 
on “Modern Organ Actions,” which was illus- 
trated by models. The paper had to be some- 
what curtailed, because of the length to which 
the preceeding discussion had gone. 
Immediately thereafter; Mr. Carl Weinrich, 
organist of St. Paul’s Presbyterian Church, 
where the papers had been read, played a re- 
cital. His high point was probably reached in 
the Pastorale by Jean Roger-Ducasse. Mr. 





Skinner considers this composition the finest 
modern piece yet written for the organ. Both 
Mr. Weinrich and Mr. McCurdy, who played 
later in the day have studied with Mr. Lynn- 
wood Farnam and each shows unmistakable 
signs of his contact with this master player, 
as well as great talent. Mr. Weinrich’s play- 
ing was characterized by clearness, sureness 
and facility. The older generation will have 
to hurry or the younger ones will surely out- 
do them. As with Mr. Farnam’s recitals, his 
pupils have learned the advisability of playing 
from memory, and I presume those of us who 
do not do this in recitals, may well be consid- 
ered “back numbers.” 

With scarcely time for lunch, the proceed- 
ings continued at Irvine Auditorium, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, with a most interesting 
address delivered by Mr. Harold Vincent Mil- 
ligan, entitled “Our Musical American Back- 
ground.” Mr. Milligan spoke (not reading his 
paper) with his well known charm of manner 
and persuasiveness. This was immediately fol- 
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lowed by another paper by Mr. Adolph Steu- 
terman, Dean of the Tennessee Chapter, en- 
titled “Program Building,” in which he gave 
good advice to organists in the selection and 
distribution of material for recital programs. 
His long experience in playing recitals quali- 
fies him to speak on what the public really 
wants to hear. 

At four o‘clock Mr. Arthur B. Jennings of 
Pittsburgh played a recital on the large Austin 
Organ that was formerly at the Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial Exposition. Mr. Jennings’ playing is 
favorably known both by this recital and the 
one he played at the Guild Convention at Chi- 
cago in 1926. He is earnest and exacting in 
his requirements and one of the outstanding 
characteristics of his playing is his artistic use 
of the expression pedals. 

An extra was added to the Convention pro- 
gram, after Mr. Jenning’s recital. All of the 
organists were invited to be guests for dinner 
of the M. P. Moller Company, after which 
they were taken in buses to the Metropolitan 
Theater where M. P. Moller has one of the 
largest theater organs in the world. They 
have installed one of their new automatic 
players on this organ and the Prelude to the 
Meistersinger, as performed by this player, 
was extraordinarily effective and orchestral. 
30th Mr. Albert Hoschke, who has been 
largely instrumental in developing this player, 
and the Moller Company are to be congratu- 
lated upon the outstanding results they have 
achieved. The player’s facilities for reproduc- 
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ing orchestral music seem to be unlimited. I 
suspect an entirely new field for the organ has 
been opened up by such a device. Orchestral 
effects otherwise impossible on the organ are 
easily obtained by this means. 

Immediately after this demonstration oc- 
curred one of the worst down-pours of rain 
ever seen. The Convention visitors journeyed 
to the Second Presbyterian Church where 
they were treated to some of the best Choral 
singing I ever recall hearing, by the Choral 
Club of the Musical Art Society of Camden, 
New Jersey. I have known its genial and lov- 
able conductor, Dr. Henry S. Fry, for many 
years, but have never had any idea that his 
choral organization was drilled with such 
great care and efficiency as to produce the re- 
sults he achieves. Particularly noteworthy 
were the pianissimos they obtained. “The 
Sins of the World” by Rollo Maitland is 
indeed a masterpiece. In fact all of the offer- 
ings by Philadelphia composers were so good 
that it was simply a matter of taste as to 
which was the best as they were all done well. 
A fine effect was produced in the double motet 
of Bach, “I Wrestle and Pray” in which the 
choir of the Second Presbyterian Church, con- 
ducted by Alexander McCurdy, assisted. Mr. 
McCurdy’s choir was located in the organ 
gallery at the rear of the church and was out 
of sight. The only person very much in evi- 
dence was Mr. McCurdy, whose athletic con- 
ducting certainly produced the results. It 
seemed much too strenuous for a hot night. 
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The precision and one-ness with which the 
two choirs at opposite ends of the church sang 
together was greater than I had thought pos- 
sible. 

Mr. McCurdy then played a short recital of 
excellent selections in a manner that gave 
great credit both to himself and to his teacher. 
He is another of the outstanding players of 
the younger generation with whom the older 
ones must indeed reckon. The program was 
concluded by a cycle of music suitable to the 
“Story of the Redemption.”. The Maxson and 
Vittoria and Vulpius numbers were particu- 
larly outstanding. The singing of Dr. Fry’s 
chorus pleased me more than any other music 
I heard at the Convention. Perhaps because 
excellent choral singing is more rare than 
good organ playing. There was certainly a 
plethora of the latter at this Convention. 

Friday might be said to have been Senator 
Richards’ day. The Convention visitors ad- 
journed to Atlantic City where the outstand- 
ing organs there have all been developed under 
his ministrations, As soon as ~ve had crossed 
the great bridge over the Camden side, we 
knew we were under the protection of Senator 
Richards, as he had arranged for a cordon of 
motorcycle policemen to escort the buses from 





there to Atlantic City. With this assistance 
the buses reached the home of the world’s 
greatest organs in record time and traffic was 
suspended in Atlantic City until the buses had 
safely anchored under the great Convention 
Hall. Here the organists were permitted to 
wander about until one o’clock. We were 
guests of Senator Richards for luncheon in 
the Elks Hall. After which we were guests 
of the Richards Baths and many took advan- 
tage of them to go swimming in the breakers. 

At four o’clock Mr. Frank Stewart Adams 
played a recital on the Ballroom organ of the 
Auditorium. This is a large Unit Organ de- 
signed by Senator Richards and built by the 
Kimball Company, that is excellently adapted 
to its purpose. It is not only satisfying to the 
theater organist but, as the Senator has scen 
to it that it has a real Diapason Chorus and 
Reed Chorus, is capable of satisfying the cor- 
cert organist as well. Mr. Adams’ program 
was changed somewhat and a Suite in manu- 
script arranged from Lalla Rookh, Cava cade, 
and Dance of the Girls of the Pagoda, were 
substituted for the March Pittoresque. 

The banquet was held at Hackneys and was 
most welcome after the strenuous afternoon. 
Immediately afterwards the final Event of the 
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AUSTIN ORGAN, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


day was played by Dr. Rollo Maitland on the 
partially-completed organ in the Main Audi- 
torium, which is being built by the Midmer- 
Losh Company. Dr. Maitland was _ handi- 
capped by having no pistons available on the 
big console, but was able to show some of the 
remarkable effects and features of this organ. 
His improvisations certainly set a standard 
not only for American but also for foreign or- 
ganists to aim at. His themes were selected 
from popular melodies, chosen by vote of the 
organists at luncheon, and included Turkey in 
the Straw, Deep River, and Swing Low Sweet 
Chariot. 


It is unfair to judge the final effect of this 
great organ, in its present unfinished condi- 
tion, but it is safe to say that it will be one of 
the outstanding achievements of organ build- 
ing in the whole world when finally com- 
pleted. 

The whole convention was a great success 
and will go down in convention records as one 
that will be difficult to duplicate anywhere. 
Particularly to the officers and committees of 
the Pennsylvania Chapter should go the 
warmest appreciation and thanks of all who 
attended, for their successful efforts in mak- 
ing this convention a high-water mark. 


The Life of a Musician 


Woven Into a Strand of History of the New England 
Conservatory of Music 


By HENRY M. DUNHAM 


CLUB LIFE 
ee A PROFESSIONAL musician living 
in a great city, a certain amount of club 
life of the right sort is little short of a necessi- 
ty. Here he entertains, enlarges his circle of 
musical acquaintances, moves in an environ- 


ment congenial and invigorating and at the 
same time gets a certain amount of relaxation 
from the taxing routine so trying to his 
nerves. 

During the most of my professional career, 
I have been a member of three Clubs, the St. 
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Botolph, the Boston Art Club, and the Har- 
vard Musical Association. Of these, the most 
valuable to me has been the St. Botolph with 
its membership of distinguished musicians, 
artists, sculptors and doctors, lawyers and 
famous lights of the literary world. 

Often of an afternoon after my day’s work 
at the Conservatory was over, have I dropped 
in at the Club for a game of billiards with 
Cyrus Dalin, the sculptor; Decamp, the artist, 
or others of their high professional standing, 
or perhaps to sit and listen to the criticisms 
and otherwise brilliant (and sometimes im- 
mensely instructive) conversation going on be- 
tween a group of such men as Dr. Conrad 
Wesselhoeft, Julius Eichberg, Philip Hale, 
Chadwick, Converse and others. Such a 
group, especially before the passing of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, could always be 
found at the Club from four until six o’clock. 

Saturday nights, after the Symphony Con- 
cert, practically all the great musicians of the 
City, including the conductor of the concerts, 
and whatever soloists had taken part, would 
be found rounded up here in the picture gal- 
lery sitting at little tables, drinking beer and 
talking things over. 

I remember, while sitting at one of these 
tables, I began making remarks which were 
liable to be derogatory to some crazy looking 
pictures that had just been put up for private 
exhibition, when a vigorous kick on the shins 
changed my point of view almost instantly and 
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I now found them to be beautiful which is, af- 
ter all, rather fortunate for the artist was sit- 
ting at our table. 

The Boston Art Club is, first of all a busi- 
ness men’s club with certain concessions to 
their wives who may dine there, and have one 
room to themselves in which to entertain. The 
Club is a serious patron of art, however, and 
has several important exhibitions each year. 

During my last year I used it more than the 
others, because it was more convenient, often 
going there the latter part of the afternoon 
for a game of billiards or to write some letters. 

The Harvard Musical Association, with its 
home in a quaint old house in the West End, 
was too far away for me to visit except oc- 
casionally. Visiting celebrities were often en- 
tertained here and on these occasions I made 
it a point, if possible, to be present. I recall 
our entertaining among others: Max Bruch, 
Edward McDowell and Alexander Guilmant. 

It was here, among the musty scores of the 
large library and with the files of his paper, 
“Dwight’s Journal of Music,” about him that 
old “Papa Dwight,” our most venerated music 
critic spent his last years. 

These notes on “Club Life” are extremely 
brief. I might write volumes, but perhaps on- 
ly interesting to myself. Like all that goes be- 
fore, they are merely typical. All that I have 
written so far, might now well be revised, re- 
arranged and developed to make easily a vol- 
ume as large again as that before me, and at 
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that it would still remain only a sketchy story 
of what I have experienced in a life, which to 
date has been, as lives go, a fairly active one. 


THE CRITICS 


I WAS shortly after Mr. Chadwick became 

Director of the Conservatory that he and 
I were invited to the home of Mr. Goodrich to 
meet Edwin Lemare, the organist, who was al- 
ready advertised to give a concert in Sym- 
phony Hall. 

While we were seated at dinner and the 
conversation had turned to his coming concert, 
he incidentally asked us what we thought ot 
his program which had been published in the 
daily papers. 

We three who had been discussing the sub- 
ject before he arrived were rather hesitant in 
expressing an opinion because it was, like 
most English programs, overloaded with “ar- 
rangements’—music not written originally for 
the organ. 

We told him that it was not in good taste, 
especially in these days when there was so 
much real organ literature available, and that 
he might expect something along that line 
from the critics. 

The night of the concert I was taking a pro- 
gram from the radiator in the corridor when 
Philip Hale came along, said “Hello, Dun- 
ham!” and as he looked over the program 
again, said in rather a disgusted tone: “He's 
changed his program.” 

Sure enough, there was not an “arrange- 
ment” on it. 

“Well, Phil, I think your fun for tonight is 
surely spoiled.” 

This little episode sends my memory ran- 
sacking again those days many years ago 
when I was still a pupil in the Conversatory 
and we boys used to read with avidity all 
musical criticisms to be found in the papers. 

“Papa Dwight,” Dean of all the critics, get- 
ting old and feeble, we respected but found 
altogether too conservative. 

B. E. Wolf, of the Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette, now in the fulness of his strength, and 
an able critic, we disliked extremely because 
of his rough and uncompromising style. He 
had almost no concession to offer for anyone’s 
short-comings and on that very account what 
he had to say carried additional weight with 
the artist he was criticising. 

Philip Hale just entering the field as a 
critic, we looked upon as a pupil of Wolf. 
They were seen almost always together at the 
concerts and his style and even opinion 
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seemed more or less influenced by the older 
man. After a few years, Wolf disappeared 
from the scene and Philip Hale continued on 
to become the famous critic he is today, and 
I am sure none the less so from his intimacy 
with B. E. Wolf. 

Louis Elson, on the Advertiser, was too 
affable, too anxious to say nothing unkind to 
become great as a critic; always interesting 
however, and very much read; his fund of 
general information was prodigious. 

William F. Apthorp just entering the field 
as a critic on the Transcript, promised to be- 
come a real authority on things musical, and 
was always just in his criticism. All too soon, 
however, he went abroad to live and finally 
died there. 

Luther Holden, on the Journal, was hardly 
ever quoted. 

All these intervening years, public opinion 
has been moulded by this, as a whole, capital 
staff. At present without doubt, the music 
critic’s position is extremely difficult and 
nerve-racking, trying, as it does, to catalogue 
fairly this new flood of would-be composers 
—all clamoring loudly for recognition. 


IN CONCLUSION 
ND NOW IN CONCLUSION, even at 


the expense of seeming immodest, I must 
relate how wonderfully the Management, 
Faculty, and Alumni Association, came for- 
ward to do me honor in the rounding out of my 
fifty years of service in the Conservatory. 

Mrs. Dunham tells me that the Board of 
Management had planned a public celebration 
of the event to take place sometime before 
the end of that fiftieth year, but it had to be 
abandoned because at no time was I well 
enough to be present. As it turned out, I was 
able to attend the Commencement Exercises 
in June and sit in my accustomed place with 
the Faculty. 

The last number on the program was my 
Aurora, after the playing of which the whole 
audience, graduating class, and orchestra, 
stood as a demonstration in my behalf, caus- 
ing to arouse within me an emotion which, in 
my weakened state, was not easily controlled. 

I slipped out just before the awarding of 
diplomas, not being quite equal to facing the 
confusion which would result in the breaking 
up of the exercises. 

Evidently, as the result of a publicity cam- 
paign on the part of someone in the school, 
there now began to arrive scores of letters of 
congratulation from former pupils in all parts 
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of the country, even from California and Can- 
ada. Also, at this time from the Faculty a 
very remarkable collection of rare volumes of 
English literature, first editions, dealing most- 
ly with the English Cathedrals and history 
of London. This gift coming from a group of 
at least a hundred of my colleagues as an ex- 
pression of their regard and esteem for me as a 
musician and friend, creates within me, first of 
all, a feeling of unworthiness. There has been 
so much left undone which I might have ac- 
complished in their behalf. A little less self- 
absorption, and a little more interest in what 
the other fellow was doing wouldn’t have hurt 
me a bit, and on many occasions might have 
put me wise to a situation where I could have 
been of real help. And then a feeling of deep 
affection for them all comes over me when T 
recall their invariable cordiality and full meas- 
ure of appreciation extended to whatever I un- 
dertook either as a teacher, organist or com- 
poser. 

In the following autumn, when I became 
stronger and able to attend, under the auspices 
of the Alumni Association, a concert was giv- 
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en, made up wholly of my compositions and 
played largely by former pupils among whom 
may be mentioned, Mr. Wallace Goodrich, Mr. 
Everette E. Truette, Mr. Henry T. Wade, Mr. 
Harold Schwab, Mr. Walter Lander, Miss 
Eleanor Knight and Mr. George Sawyer Dun- 
ham, who conducted a “Salva Regina” sung 
by the Orphean Club of one hundred and 
thirty voices from Lasell Seminary. The 
others taking part were members of the facul- 
ty and several from the orchestra. 

For me it was a notable and glorious end- 
ing to my professional life. 

At the Reception in Recital Hall which took 
place following the concert, our receiving line 
stood (while I sat) for at least an hour while 
a continuous procession of former pupils, 
friends and acquaintances passed by—many 
from out of town, and many I hadn’t seen for 
years. I went home pretty well done up but 
happy. 

And thus ends the professional career of a 
Boston Musician who has been privileged to 


take an active part in its musical life for the 
past FIFTY YEARS, 


END 


In 1872 


ThejStory of an{Organ built for a New York City Church 
When Life was an Exceedingly Simple Matter 


im are MeqV EN IN THE good old days 
ae fq they had their craving for su- 


ee 
ul A perlatives. Jardine in 1930 has 
“A a fairly undesirable reputa- 
tion, but in 1872 he was win- 
% ning exceedingly important 
contracts. ‘What was an “im 
portant” organ like in that 
4 year? We have an example. 
This organ, “recently tested 
_ peersinh performers...... is built on 
the new European system of displaying the 
whole interior arrangement of pipes.” That 
called for a systematic arrangement of the 
pipe-work, and also the pipes themselves had 
to be “decorated.” The “new European sys- 
tem” seemed to have its advantages, for we 
are informed that the tone could then “come 
out freely” instead of being “boxed up in a 

case.’ 
Multiple wind- -pressures were used, and the 
Choir Organ was given low pressures whereas 








had heavy pres- 
“the most 


the “Clavier de Bombardes” 
sure. And this business made it 
powerful organ in the world.” 

“It comprises five distinct organs, each with 
its separate character, and complete in itself, 
with its pipes, soundboards, keys, action, and 
bellows, and by mechanical arrangements can 
be instantly united, producing immense power, 
or as suddenly diminished to most delicate 
pianissimo.” 

A “deep, majestic phedal organ’ supplies the 
bass to this mighty egmbination of tone,” and 
as this Pedal Organ centained but seven reg- 
isters and 210 pipes, we might conclude that 
there was no borrowing or extension in the 
Pedal and the compass was 30-note. 

The Great Organ had thirteen registers and 
1037 pipes, so we may again conclude that 
there were 17 ranks of pipes complete, with 
the consequent use of some Mixtures. “The 
registers are of very large scale” and they 
were voiced “to produce the grand base or 
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substratum of tone on which the whole super- 
structure of every variety and grade of solo 
and chorus effects is built, and hence the 
mighty diapasons are distinctly heard per- 
meating through and through the whole mass 
of tone.” That must have been nice. And the 
word “mighty” has a familiar sound as though 
it were being applied to organs even today. 

The Choir Organ was considered next in 
importance. It was lightly voiced, and “all the 
pipes” were of “small scale.’ Its characteris- 
tics were “sweetness and delicacy.” It had 
nine registers and 549 pipes, which figures out 
evenly for 6l-note compass. 

All the tone thus far was stone-cold, inex- 
pressive, rigid. You had it as it was, and you 
used it or let it alone; in those days it was 
take it or leave it. The kind of organs they 
played on accounts for the kind of “music” 
they wrote. But when we come to the Swell 
Organ we find that it was the division on 
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which were “obtained all the expressive cre- 
scendo and diminuendo effects,” for the pipe- 
work was “entirely inclosed in an air-tight 
chamber, which is opened by the foot, operat- 
ing a series of louvres, similar to a Venetian 
blind, allowing thereby the tone to swell out.” 

In this Swell division the builder, George 
Jardine & Son, did himself proud, for in it he 
placed “some new and beautiful effects recent- 
ly obtained by the builder in Europe.” What 
were these “new and beautiful” effects? 

Orchestral Oboe 

Vox Humana 

A Chime of Bells 

The Vox Humana had not yet received its 
description as representing the human voice, 
though it is impossible to say whether the Vox 
Humana was so much worse in those days or 
the human voice. Anyway a lengthy account 
of this important organ merely mentions the 
Vox Humana as among those present. Four- 
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teen registers in the Swell Organ accounted 
for a total of 947 “pipes and bells.’”” How many 
of each? 

But the feature of importance was the 
Clavier de Bombardes, the fourth manual, 
which, it is claimed, was “introduced” in 
America by the Rev. James McMahon, who 
donated this organ to the church; the addi- 
tional claim is made that this Clavier de Bom- 
bardes was “the only one in this Country.” 

The pipes of the Clavier de Bombardes were 
made “of immense scale and weight, to resist 
the enormous wind-pressure to which they 
are subjected, and are of such penetrating 
power that the tone is actually felt as well as 
heard.” And that was something. Our illus- 
tration reproduced herewith seems to show 
the congregation in the act of feeling the tone 
of the Clavier de Bombardes. Here entered 
the art of the organ builder, for “so perfect 
in all their proprotions are the dimensions of 
the pipes, that they speak their pure, normal, 
musical note, making the tone, powerful as it 
is ,pleasant and grateful to the ear when used 
by the hand of the master.” 

The fact that there were seven registers and 
336 pipes might lead to the conclusion that 
the compass was but 48-note. 

The fact that the “various effects” were so 
controlled by “piston-knobs and pedals” that 
the organist could make “all changes instant- 
ly while playing” leads to the belief that the 
organists in 1872 didn’t desire many changes, 
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for even the best equipped modern organ is 
taxed to the utmost by our finest artists to 
make the desired registrational changes with- 
out damage to rhythm. 
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The price of the organ was given as forty- 
five thousand dollars. Evidently either the 
purchaser followed the universal custom of 
lying about the price or Jardine charged a 
plenty for his work. A three-manual Jardine 
of thirty-five registers was bought in the year 
1900 (or slightly earlier) for only seven thou- 
sand dollars. The conclusion is obvious. 

Half a century is a long time. Many have 
been the changes in the organ world since 
1872 when this organ was opened. But it is 
difficult to realize that we have among us to- 
day distinguished organists whose memory 
and whose career also date back that far. If 
we try to picture these distinguished friends 
of ours playing such organs as shown in the 
accompanying wood-cut, to such congrega- 
tions as shown also, we lay a heavy burden 
on our imagination—and breathe a sigh of re- 
lief that those days are gone, we hope forever. 
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Mr. Barnes’ Comments 


—THE OLD ORGAN— 
~w USTAV F. DOHRING 
& herewith presents many 
) @) good points concerning the 
WOH, rebuilding of old organs; 
aa especially good are his 
arguments against the craze for high 
wind pressures. I quite agree with 
his desire for lower pressure for 
flue pipes. However, this does not 
apply to reed pipes. There have 
been many great improvements in 
reed pipes during the past twenty or 
thirty years, both in regard to their 
quality and their ability to stay in 
tune. Higher pressures are respon- 
sible for the greater portion of these 
improvements. 

1 also quite agree with Mr. Doh- 
ring in giving credit to Hilborne L. 
Roosevelt for much fine pioneer 
work, particularly with regard to the 
electro-pneumatic action and indi- 
vidual pneumatic chests. I cannot 
agree with his statement that the 
Roosevelt pneumatic windchest is 
still the most practical and efficient 
wind chest made today; the pitman 
chest, as now made by many of our 
leading builders, is to be preferred, 
both in regard to speed and re- 
liability, to the Roosevelt chest, to 
say nothing of other specialized 
forms of chests that Mr. Dohring’s 
own firm and other builders are now 
making. 

There is undoubtedly much sound 
reasoning in Mr. Dohring’s argu- 
ments that the church with limited 
funds should retain a much larger 
portion of the old organ (provided 
it was made by a good builder and 
had a Roosevelt type of windchest 
originally). If the windchests are of 
the tracker type, it has been my ex- 
perience that it does not pay to elec- 
trify them, as nothing but trouble 
and regret follow such expenditure 
for rebuilding. I have seen two or 
three Johnson Organs that have 
been electrified, still retaining the 
tracker chests, and they were much 
worse to play than the original 
tracker organ. Furthermore, o!d 
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pipes must be kept on wind pres- 
sures on which they were originally 
voiced, or nearly the same; other- 
wise the charm and peculiar quality 
of old pipes are entirely lost. In the 
Johnson examples I speak of, the 
pressures were materially increased 
and the peculiar warmth of tone, 


characteristic of nearly all old John- 
son Organs, had all disappeared, and 
a hard, unsympathetic tone had re- 
sulted. 

My advice to any church intend- 
ing the rebuilding of their old organ, 
is that they secure a builder to do 
this work of undoubted ability and 
reputation, and if he says it can be 
done successfully, let it be done. To 
entrust the rebuilding of an old or- 
gan to any of the independent organ 
mechanics who are frequently em- 
ployed, is to court almost certain 
dissatisfaction. The church would 
better have thrown their money in 
the lake, and kept the old organ in 
its original condition until such time 
as a new organ can be purchased, or 


the old organ competently rebuilt. — 


The Old-Organ Problem 


An Organ Builder Gives the Other Side of the Question of 
Replacing or Rebuilding the Old Organ 
By GUSTAV F,. DOHRING 






WHE ITEM in a recent issue 
S of T.A.O., “Is the Old Or- 
gan Good Enough?” at- 
tracted my attention suffi- 
ciently to offer comment on 
this problem. 

Is the old organ good enough? 
That all depends on the various fac- 
tors and actors having to do with it. 
The pastor, the music committee, the 
organist, the organ builder, and last- 
ly and most important the members 
of the congregation who are expect- 
ed to furnish the money for a satis- 
factory organ. 

If the congregation starts out with 
selling the old church site or recon- 
structing the property so as to vield 
a financial return and the much 
needed support for existence of the 
congregation, then there is usually 
sufficient money available to acquire 
a new organ. 

Not all church organizations are 
so fortunately situated. In many 
cases a church is doing good and 
noble work in a community, but is 
often hampered by inadequate equip- 


ment with which to carry on the 
good work. This phase needs no 
further description. The hard- 
working pastor and his aids who 
may read this will assent, with a 
sigh, to this truth. 

Now comes the problem of a bet- 
ter organ. The organist is grum- 
bling. Questions arise. “What is 
the matter with the organ?’ The 
organist is very willing to tell them 
and pipes up for a new organ. 
“Junk the old thing!” “Yes, but we 
have no money. Our organ was 
once a fine one. Everybody said so. 
My father told me he gave quite a 
contribution toward the organ when 
it was installed years ago. And so 
did others contribute. The organ 
sounded good to our fathers and it 
still sounds good to us. Is it not 
possible to have something done to 
it so that we will not waste what the 
congregation had hard work to pay 
for at its inception?” 

This brings us down to the ques- 
tion: What shall be done with an old 
organ? We have heard of cases 
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where organs were rebuilt and elec- 
trified, but the treatment was not 
satisfactory. The money was wast- 
ed. There is truth in this. There 
have been such cases. Where lies 
the fault? In the selection of the 
builder? Largely so. 

The so-called “large builders” 
may have been called in and their 
verdict was, “Scrap it! Perhaps the 
diapason can be used in a minor po- 
sition for the sake of tradition and 
sentiment, but otherwise there is no 
value in the old thing.” 

The “large builders” or their 
salesmen have an object in such a 
verdict. They produce commercial- 
ly, systematically, for a profit. That 
is considered good business. They 
are not interested in the economical 
problems of the struggling church 
organization. Is it then really worth 
while to bother with an old organ? 
It decidedly is, if a properly 
equipped and a willing builder can 
be found to undertake the problem. 
If he knows his business and has had 
experience in that line of work, he is 
not bestowing charity upon the con- 
gregation for which he has under- 
taken to do the work, and need not 
suffer a loss in the undertaking. 

Therefore it is also good business 
for the church and the builder as 
well, to preserve what is useful in 
the old organ, and usually there is 
lots of it. 

How can it be done? 

A tone never grows old. An or- 
gan pipe properly made and voiced, 
wood or metal, if well preserved and 
not mutilated by incompetent and 
irresponsible tuners, will yield the 
same tone today as it did twenty. 
thirty, forty or fifty years ago. 
Therefore such a pipe or rank of 
pipes would be as good today as the 
newest pipe made. In fact there is 
the advantage with the aged pipe, if 
still found in a good state of preser- 
vation, that it has had time to sea- 
son, whereas a new wood pipe must 
always undergo a process of season- 
ing to prove a lasting quality. 

If organ schemes of today had 
changed to such a degree that there 
would be no comparison between 
such schemes written twenty or 
more years ago, then truly there 
would be good reason to scrap every- 
thing in the organ line which was 
produced in that period. But such 
is emphatically not the case. 

The organ of today depends as 
much on the same gradation of 
voices as it did formerly, and the 
Flutes, Dulcianas, milder String’s, 
and Diapasons do not attain their de- 
sirable qualities by being voiced on 
higher pressures. I would have 
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more esteem for a voicer and his 
skill who succeeds in creating lovely 
tonalities on low pressures in flue 
work than for the voicer who has the 
high-pressure craze. 

Whoever offers the statement that 
organs were in the experimental 
stage twenty years ago, was either 
born too recently or is not well in- 
formed on the subject. High pres- 
sures for solo manuals and reeds 
were used more than twenty years 
ago. When Farrand & Votey in 
1895 built the organ for the Carnegie 
Music Hall in Pittsburgh, a fine Solo 
Organ of about six registers gave a 
good account of itself. It was voic- 
ed and used with fine effect thirty- 
five years ago—on 10” pressure. 
And the organ was played electrical- 


PEERSKILL, N. Y; 
ST. PETER’S P. E, CHURCH 
Austin Organ Co. 
V is. Ris S 2%: BS. P 1268: 
PEDAL 
16 DIAPASON 44 
BOURDON 32 
Bourdon (Swell) 
8 Diapason - 
GREAT 
8 DIAPASON 73 
CLARABELLA 73 
GEMSHORN 73 
DULCIANA 73 
4 FLAUTO TRAVERSO 73 
8 TUBA 73 
All but the Diapason are enclosed in 
the Choir chamber. 
SWELL 
16 Bourdon 
8s DIAPASON 73 
BOURDON 97 
SALICIONAL 73 
VOIX CELESTE 
AEOLINE 
Bourdon 
Bourdon 
CORNOPEAN 73 
OBOE 73 
VOX HUMANA 
Tremulant 
Registers without pipes in the above 
list, and the Choir Clarinet, are prepared- 
for only. 
CHOIR 
8 VIOLIN DIAPASON 73 
Clarabella (Great) 
Gemshorn (Great) 
Dulciana (Great) 
Flauto Traverso (Great) 
CLARINET 
Tremulant 
COUPLERS 22 
To Pedal: GSC. S. 
To Great: GSC. GSC. GSC. 
‘Lo: Swell: .S: -S:._S. 
To Ghor:. CS; CS: CS. 
In the above list the couplers are pre- 
sented in easily distinguishable 16’, 8’, and 


4’ groups. 
ACCESSORIES 
Combons: P 4. G8. S8. C8. T8. 
Crescendos: Great-Choir. Swell. Regis- 
ter. 
Reversibles: Full Organ. G-P. 
Austin Canceller Bars 
The instrument is scheduled for com- 
pletion by Nov. 1st next. 
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ly throughout. Think of it—thirty- 
five years ago. 

Surely, twenty years ago fine 
reeds were made, even on high pres- 
sures, 10” to 15”. Certainly excel- 
lent strings were then produced. 
The introduction of strings in Amer- 
ica dates back much earlier than 
twenty years ago. The principal of 
the harmonic bridge, which made 
string tone possible, was brought 
here by Dr. Audsley in 1890 and put 
into practical use in the Roosevelt 
organ works. The introduction of 
this much-improved string tone 
changed and enriched not only the 
solo possibilities of the organ, but 
made its presence felt in the en- 
semble. 

Like everything new and different, 
this string-tone development met 
with the ridicule of organists and 
builders, who could not see the merit 
of it. It was much like offering an 
olive or a.rare steak to a novice in 
such matters. They did not know 
what to make of it at first; then, up- 
on closer acquaintance, they began 
to like it. Today an organ would 
be ridiculed if it did not contain a 
liberal proportion of modern strings. 

There is nothing wrong with the 
tone of the old pipes. They can 
have their uses in any organs to 
which modern reeds and strings are 
added. So much for the practical 
use of the old pipes. 

What of the structural parts of 
the old organ in a reconstrution? 
What can be used? 

The otter costly parts would be 
the windchests. Windchest history 
is most interesting. Much experi- 
menting has been and is being done 
to improve windchests or produce 
them cheaper. Today there are no 
better working windchests than 
there were years ago. Some builders 
are using the same pneumatic valve 
system which they did twenty years 
ago. (If they have been in business 
that long.) 

If we go back twenty years, and 
again twenty years more, we find 
that fine and serviceable windchests 
were made at that time. The slider 
chests held sway then, and are do- 
ing service today in many organs— 
organs played electrically through- 
out, others by means of tubular- 
pneumatic and tracker actions. 

The arrival of the individual- 
valve pneumatic chest dates back 
fifty years. 

Hilborne L. Roosevelt again took 
the lead. Experimenting was done 
to work out a most practical appli- 
cation of the pneumatic principle. 
The pneumatic lever applied to slides 
had been done, and the individual- 
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valve chest-pneumatic was the next 
step. A final type of pneumatic 
valve was decided upon as sufficient 
and practical, and was put through 
the patent office. Following this in- 
novation, most builders tried to get 
around the Roosevelt patents in or- 
der to produce similar successful in- 
dividual-pneumatic-valve chests. It 
was many years since the introduc- 
tion of the Roosevelt pneumatic 
chest that other builders fell in line, 
building other types of pneumatic 
windchests. 

It is the writer’s opinion that the 
patented Roosevelt type of pneu- 
matic windchest is still standing out 
as the most practical and efficient 
windchest made. The tubular-pneu- 
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matic and electro-pneumatic actions 
soon followed one another. 

From the foregoing account we 
may gather that there has been ex- 
perimentation right along the line of 
organ progress and therefore no one 
certain period could be termed as ex- 
perimental. Organs are not yet 100 
per cent perfect, no more than is 
anything else wrought by human 
hands; there will always be evolu- 
tion. Of course we all would like to 
build and have new organs. On the 
other hand we should be willing to 
co-operate with congregations who 
desire, or may be forced, to econo- 
mize in their organ problems and 
would wish to turn the old instru- 
ments to account. 


My New Pilcher 
A Discussion of the Details of the Specifications of 
an Organists Ideal Organ 


By GEORGE LEE HAMRICK 


JHE SUBJECT of organ de- 
} writer, who always wel- 
cinating study to the 
> sign has long been a fas- 
comes the opportunity of 
examining. any organ—even to. the 
extent of trespassing ! 

During the years of playing and 
studying organs and the practical 
experience gained in designing and 
assisting in the installation of sev- 
eral instruments, has evolved many 
ideas of just what I believe is desir- 
able in an organ. 

When I came to my present posi- 
tion I found an organ twenty-two 
years old. The church had become 
quite attached to it by reason of the 
organist who selected it and had 
served them long and well. After I 
found that he had been extremely 
limited in its purchase, with merely 
the barest outline of a three-manual 
organ, I did not see any reason for 
kéeping my opinions to myself. 

The new-church question was al- 
ready in the air and I knew that any- 
thing but a new organ for the larger 
building would be out of the ques- 
tion; so I presented the problem to 
the music committee, and later to a 
few well chosen friends in the con- 
gregation, and won their coopera- 
tion. 

I found another church in the 
market for an organ, without suffi- 
cient means to purchase a new one, 
and interested them; and then pre- 
cipitated the matter upon the build- 
ing committee at one of their first 
meetings. 





While they were debating the 
question—not being so quickly con- 
vinced—the prospect went elsewhere 
and the final disposition of the old 
organ had to be the worry of the 
builder of the new. 

Having played the organs at four 
other Baptist churches—one a very 
complete two-manual, two of three 
manuals, one with echo; and a four- 
manual—none of which fully met 
the needs of the services, I felt that 
I should have an organ with every 
purpose provided for. First, the 
provision for a dignified ensemble, 
with enough brilliance and color for 
recital work; then a range of 
medium-toned registers for a varied 


—EDITORIAL NOTE— 

Mr. Geo. Lee Hamrick has, in the 
accompanying interesting article, 
very completely covered his ideas of 
organ design and indicates clearly 
that he is entirely satisfied with the 
result, which I am sure he should be. 
His conceptions of organ design are 
so nearly like my own that I can 
scarcely be blamed for considering 
them to be correct. As he states 
them very clearly and in somewhat 
different form from what is my 
habit, it is indeed a pleasure to re- 
produce his ideas in the page of T. 
A. O. I am sure that Henry Pil- 
cher’s Sons have carried them out in 
their usual efficient and conscienti- 
ous manner and that there is justifi- 
cation for congratulation to all par- 
ties concerned. 


—W. H. B. 
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choir accompaniment; and lastly 
something more for aetherial play- 
ing than an Aeoline and a Dulciana. 

But the clash between theories and 
realities is never more evident than 
when it comes to a particular case 
when the final decision must rest 
upon the conditions that surround it. 
Months were spent in developing a 
beautifully planned structure of 
Gothic architecture, only to be final- 
ly eliminated. The Georgian 
Colonial design that was finally ap- 
proved made no material change in 
the organ chambers I had secured 
through the willing cooperation of 
the architect. But, as a last item, 
side balconies were added and the 
organ space had to give way. Asa 
result my organ is housed in 
thoroughly satisfactory chambers— 
but without a single foot of space 
to spare—and the Great is enclosed 
with the Choir instead of being 
separate as originally planned. Of 
course the precaution was taken to 
maintain the proper balance between 
the two divisions so_ enclosed, 
through scaling, voicing and regula- 
tion. 

Yes, the entire organ is enclosed. 
Freely willing to accede to the thrill 
of the open full Great—when it is 
in tune! By being entirely enclosed, 
and the shutters installed to remain 
closed when the wind is off, the elec- 
tric heaters through thermostatic 
control maintain the proper tempera- 
ture and the organ remains in tune 
—not to mention the matter of ex- 
pression! And further precaution 
is taken in that the supply of air to 
the blower is filtered. Clean air and 
a steady temperature are none too 
good for any organ, and in the pres- 
ent case they add the finishing touch 
to an almost ideal installation. 

The various contracts for the 
building were let, but by the time the 
furnishings had been supplied, the 
final appropriation for the organ was 
exactly ten thousand dollars less 
than the amount originally planned. 
Thus the age old twin of space and 
funds had to be economized. 

The complete Diapason Chorus 
was the first thing to be curtailed, 
but the first registers in were a large- 
scaled, unleathered, “Major Diapason 
with a correctly proportioned 
Octave. An _ English Diapason, 
leathered, was chosen for the second 
—voiced somewhat louder than is 
usual, but with the same singing 
character. Since the auditorium 
seats seventeen hundred, and the 
choir numbers forty, this register 
was placed on the Choir chest, and 
made available on the Great through 
duplexing. 
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Backing these was chosen a Violin 
Diapason for the double, unified to 
draw at 16’, 8’, 4’, 22/3’, and 2’. 
Artistic? Not to the final degree. 
Effective? Very. And at little cost, 
but of great usefulness, the same 
stop is available on the Pedal at 16’, 
8’, 51/3’, and 4’. As with any unit, 
the scaling and voicing must receive 
special consideration to achieve the 
desired end. In this case the scale 
tapers rather heavily in the lower 
portion, with the top octaves reduced 
to Geigen scale. As a second choice, 
the organ is much enriched by this 
solution of the Diapason question, 
and the unit, backed by the two other 
Diapasons and Octave, gives a fine 
account of itself. 

The Viola da Gamba, of regular 
scale but voiced on the rough side, 
and a Gemshorn midway between 
the Gamba and Dulciana, were next 


(Note: The accompanying stoplist is 
given as prepared by Mr. Hamrick. We 
recognize that there are some interesting 
questions that remain unanswered—for 
example, as to the precise character of 
the so-called “tutti” pistons—but there 
are enough details in both the stoplist 
and Mr. Hamrick’s article to afford rich 
food for thought—TuHeE Epitors.) 
ATLANTA, G. 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
Henry Pilcher’s Sons, Inc. 
Vv R; Sy B. ee 


Pedal 2. 2. 17. 15. 88. 
Great 5. 5. 17. 12. 353. 
Swell 11 13. leg 6. 949. 
Choir 9. 9. 17. 6. 669. 
Solo 5, 5, ip 2. 358: 
Echo 4. 4, + A 280. 
36. 38. 80. 42. 2,692. 
PEDAL: V2: R2. S 1%. 
32 Resultant 


16 OPEN DIAPASON 44w 
Geigen Diapason 
GRAND BOURDON 44w 
Bourdon 
Dulciana 

8 Open Diapason 
Geigen Diapason 
Bourdon 
Gedeckt 
Gross Gamba 

5 1/3 Geigen Diapason 

4 Geigen Diapason 

16 Tromba 


Posaune 
. Posaune 

Posaune 
GREAT: V5. R5. S 17. 
16 Geigen Diapason 


8 MAJOR DIAPASON 61m 
English Diapason 
GEIGEN DIAPASON 97m 
GROSS FLUTE 61w 
Concert Flute 
Viola da Gamba 
Gemshorn 

4 OCTAVE 61m 

Geigen Diapason 

Concert Flute 

Geigen Diapason 

Geigen Diapason 

TROMBA 7r 

Harp 

Celesta 

Chimes 


Oww 
2 

~ 
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chosen as Choir registers, also 
duplexed to the Great. A medium- 
scaled Grossfloete, leathered, and 
voiced with great refinement, to- 
gether with a smooth harmonic 
Tromba, complete the Great, which 
affords a full and satisfying en- 
semble within itself. 

For the softer flutes of the Choir, 
a Concert Flute is unified and speaks 
at 8’, 4’, and 2’, and also on the Great 
at 8’ and 4’. Several organists did 
not detect this procedure and were 
suprised when they learned the 
source of the several stops. The 
Flute Celeste plays only on the 
Choir. A 16’ Dulciana was chosen 
for the Choir and voiced with the 
size of the building in mind. It is 
unified, drawing on the manual at 
16’ and 8’ and on the Pedal at 16’, 
only, and provides a selective mix- 
ture, drawable singly at 22/3’, 
13/5’, and 11/7’, through which 
many pleasing and unique effects are 
R 13. 


SWELL: V 11. S17; 


16 Bourdon 

8 DIAPASON PHONON 73m 
CLARABELLA 7%3w 
BOURDON-CHIMNEY FLUTE 

97wm 

VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 73m 
SALICIONAL 73m 
VOIX CELESTE 61m 
AEOLINE 73m 

4 Chimney Flute 

III MIXTURE 183m (12-19-22 

2 2/3 Chimney Flute 

2 Chimney Flute 


16 Posaune 
8 POSAUNE 97r 
OBOE 73r 
VOX HUMANA 73r 
4 Posaune 
CHOIR: Vos Rig: S$ 17. 
16 Dulciana 


8 ENGLISH DIAPASON 73m 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 73m 
GEMSHORN 73m 
DULCIANA 97m 
UNDA MARIS 61m 
CONCERT FLUTE 85w 
FLUTE CELESTE 61w 

4 Concert Flute 

2 2/3 Dulciana 

2 Concert Flute 


8 ENGLISH HORN 73r 
CLARINET 73r 
Harp 
Celesta 


— V6) RosnS 7% 
TIBIA CLAUSA 85w 
GROSS GAMBA 73m 
GAMBA CELESTE 61m 
Tibia Clausa 

FRENCH HORN 73r 
TUBA MIRABILIS 73r 
Chimes 


ECHO: V4. R4 S$ 5. 

8 COR DE NUIT 85w 
VIOLE AETHERIA 73m 
VIOLE CELESTE 61m 
Cor de Nuit 

VOX HUMANA %3r 
CHIMES, 25 tubes 
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obtained. With this 
Unda Maris. 

The Harp Celesta is located in 
this division and draws on both 
Great and Choir at 8’ and 4. A 
vivid and warm English Horn and a 
piquant Clarinet complete the Choir. 
Thus, Diapason combinations of 
piano, mezzo and forte are playable 
on the Great, while a thrilling mass- 
ed-string effect may be drawn on the 
Choir; and the two soft stops 
duplexed to the Great are real assets. | 
With the large chorus the Tromba 
is not too loud, and for the softest 
passages the Great Geigen from the 
unit is effective. If the combina- 
tional possibilities of the Great- 
Choir are carefully studied and 
compared to what would have been, 
had not duplexing and unifying been 
resorted too, one begins to appre- 
ciate the genius of modern organ 
building. And as well as it looks on 
paper, it is much better under the 
hands, when hearing is believing! 

The Swell division is more ortho- 
dox—but even here two units appear 
to good advantage. The 16’ Bour- 
don is so treated, but not with the 
usual stopped pipes, but rather 
breaks midway into a metal Chimney 
Flute. It draws on the manual at 
16’, 8’, 4’, 2 2/3’, and 2’ and on the 
Pedal at 16’ and 8’. Since a lovely 
Clarabella of medium scale and 


rank is an 


ACCESSORIES 
Pedal, Swell and Echo in left jamb. 
Great, Choir and Solo in right jamb. 


Couplers over top manual: Pedal, Swell, 
a Choir, Solo. Unison-Offs in 
ack. 


Cancels over each stop group. 

Crescendos: Solo and Echo, Great and 
Choir, Swell, Register. Approved by 
T.A.O: and the chambers are in the 
same order, left to right. 

Rocking Tablet in left Swell cheek, 
couples Solo-Echo expression to Swell 
expression. 

Sub and Super Cut-Outs in left Great 
cheek carries to Crescendo Pedal also. 

Pistons adjusted while holding the piston 


in. 
Pedal Reversible, 
Tenor A. 
To right Solo: 6 and 0 for Solo. 
Swell: 6 and 0 for Swell. 
Great: 6 and 0 for Great. Sfv. 
Rev. 
Choir: 6 and 0 for Choir. 
To left Swell: 3 tutti 
Great: 4 tutti 
Choir: 3 tutti. 
cel, 
= toe studs: 4 tutti, 00 Gen. Can- 
cel. 
Bottom toe studs: 


gan. 

To right: Gt. to Pd. Rev., 
Rev., Sforzando Rev. 

Pedal Onoroffs to right under Swell, - 
Great and Choir couple the Pedal pis- 
tons of like number. 

Arabic numerals indicate regular pistons. 

Roman numerals indicate tutti pistons. 


each manual under 


00 General Can- 


6 and 0 for Pedal or- 


Solo to Gt. 
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voicing is provided, the centre por- 
tions of the unit are kept soft and 
are quite useful and effective in the 
several derivatives. 

The four strings are finely con- 
trasted. The Aeoline is suggestive 
of Viole tone, the Salicional and the 
Celeste are broad, with the Viole 
d’Orchestre of medium  keenness 
topping the group. 

The Diapason Phonon is just 
right, and the Oboe is of real organ 
character, only with slightly more 
volume than is customary. The Vox 
Humana is separately enclosed, and 
is in contrast with the thin Vox of 
the Echo. 

To balance the Solo on the other 
side, the chorus reed for the Swell 
is a Posaune. It is unified and 
speaks on both Pedal and Manual at 
16’, 8’, and 4”. A reed of this char- 
acter unifies much more satisfactori- 
ly than a Tuba. 

A full three-rank Mixture (15-19- 
22) completes this important di- 
vision. 

There was little choice when it 
came to the Solo Organ, for pur- 
posely taking care of the rest of the 
organ did not leave a great deal for 
it. The flute chosen must borrow 
effectively at 4’ and, the one on the 
Great being open, a_large-scaled 
Tibia Clausa of medium voicing was 
happily chosen. While _ playing 
chords with both 8’ and 4’ drawn, 
there is a suggestion of a soft Viole 
in the dim background—hard to ex- 
plain, but there nevertheless. 

The Grossgamba and Celeste are 
of slender scale and, being the only 
keen strings in the organ, are doubly 
effective as solo stops. The French 
Horn is large, and incomparable. 
The Tuba Mirabilis is straight, 
speaking only at 8’, but, through 
couplers, it can be played on the 
Pedal at 8’ and 4’. It comfortably 
covers the full organ without the un- 
due assertiveness usually associated 
with this voice. 

The Echo division, due to its effec- 
tive location midway of the high ceil- 
ing, and the special treatment afford- 
ed it, is the highlight of the instru- 
ment. The room is full 8 x 10 x 12, 
the shades are unusually large, and 
the tone shaft is horn shaped and of 
massive proportion. The grille is of 
open pattern and affords only slight 
resistance—so the delicately voiced 
registers speak normally and_ the 
tone seems to float on the air. The 
chamber is treated against winter 
cold and summer heat, and the 


shades, being open only when in use, 
protect the division from undue heat 
from the auditorium beneath. While 
not large, the stop apportionment is 
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MR. ARTHUR SMYTH 


Who represents T.A.O. readers in Aus- 
tralia and brings to the organ profession 
through T.A.O. columns news of organ- 
ists and organs of Australia. Mr. Smyth 
is both organist and organ builder, with 
a preference for the latter half of his 
activities. Australia is a continent of im- 
mense proportions, with a comparatively 
small population, and its organ world is 
not very extensive as yet. Organ mat- 
ters in Australia are influenced most 
largely by conditions and practises in 
Great Britain. While some American or- 
gan builders have sent their products to 
Australia, the majority of organs there 
are of British make. 


ample. Other than the Chimes, are 
a flute at 8’ and 4’, a Viole Aetheria, 
Celeste, and Vox Humana. 

The seventeen stops of the Pedal 
Organ are so effective that the or- 
ganist does not realize that he has 
only two 44-pipe registers and one 
downward extension: Pedal Diapa- 
son, Bourdon, and Trombone exten- 
sion from the Great, all of which 
are located in the Great-Choir cham- 
ber. 

The proofs of the pudding are still 
in the eating—and after the associa- 
tion with this instrument during the 
installation and constant use since, 
if I had to go over the proposition 
again and still be faced with condi- 
tions as they were, I do not know 
of any changes that I would make. 

The Pilcher company has taken 
my stoplist and not only given me 
everything I had hoped for, but 
more. It is a gloriously thrilling and 
entirely satisfactory instrument. 

The arts of building an organ and 
a console are two distinct things, as 
builders already know and the or- 
ganist soon finds out. Happily the 
console measurements are fairly well 
standardized in practise and the only 
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thing to do is to decide upon the 
equipment, locate it properly, and 
see that it works the way we want. 
The appointments of my console re- 
ceived as much thought as did the 
stoplist—and by giving a little here 
and there, the Pilchers delivered 
everything I specified in the most 
compact four-manual console they 
ever turned out. When seated on 
the bench one is thoroughly com- 
fortable. Everything is within easy 
reach, the feel of the keys is ideal, 
and the music-rack is directly on a 
level with the eye. The row of 
couplers is illuminated, as are the 
portions under the manuals. 

All pistons are in the same re- 
lation as regards distance, so that 
one soon feels at home with them 
without having to feel or look for 
their location. Each manual has a 
Pedal Reversible under tenor A, 
made purposely black. The tutti pis- 
tons are to the left, and the regulars 
to the right—and the colored piston 
gives the division to the eye, easily 
and at once. 

The six pistons and cancel for 
each manual do not operate the 
couplers. At no point are organists 
at greater variance than in the ques- 
tion of couplers on the manual pis- 
tons. This led to placing the gener- 
ous supply of tutti pistons under 
three manuals rather than over the 
Solo—for as they control all the 
couplers, the organist should be able 
to obtain the desired coupler set-up 
through the tutti and use the others 
as auxiliary. 

There is little new left for con- 
sole exploration, but in the manner 
of numbering these pistons the player 
is enabled to indicate on his music 
whether he is using a regular or a 
tutti piston. The regular are let- 
tered in light Arabic numerals, the 
tutti in dark Roman. Thus, “Gt. 1” 
would indicate the use of the manual 
piston, while “Gt. I’? means the tutti. 
The Pedal pistons were installed in 
inverse order i.e. No. 1 to the center 
as were the tutti pistons. This was 
a personal preference, which was 
yielded to in this instance as it would 
not prove insurmountable to others 
who play the instrument. 

The four tutti Pistons under the 
Great are duplicated in the top row 
of pedal studs—since there are pas- 
sages when the left hand cannot ccn- 
veniently engage the piston, or when 
the right hand might be too far away. 
For the same reason that both feet 
are busy at times, the full-organ 
pedal is duplicated by piston under 
the Great—both being dead in their 
action. The General Cancel under 
Choir, to left, is also duplicated by 
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a toe stud, and both are visible in 
operation. 

The three Onoroffs to the right 
under Swell Great and Choir simply 
couple the pedal pistons of like num- 
ber to the manual pistons. For in- 
stance, when the Choir Onoroff is in 
“on” position, the Choir pistons will 
automatically operate the Pedal pis- 
tons. However, the Pedal pistons 
are unaffected by this device, as they 
may still operate independent of any 
manual pistons. 

Only in one other instance was 
tradition upset and that was in the 
arrangement of the Pedal stops. 
Rather than 16’s at the bottom with 
the 8’s over, the 16’s are in the first 
vertical row, with the 8’s to their 
right in the second row. Thus the 
Diapason, Violone, Posaune, Bour- 
don and Gedeckt all have their 8’ 
derivatives in direct proximity, and 
the groups of 16’s and 8’s may be 
engaged at one and the same time. 
Every organist trying this has ap- 
proved it as a valuable aid in hand 
registrating. 

The Echo was purposely located 
only on the Solo manual and even 
shares the Swell Pedal of this di- 
vision, though it has its own pistons, 
four and cancel. At the extreme 
right of the couplers are two tablets, 
“Solo Off’ and “Echo On,” and 
only one motion is required to effect 
the change. These tablets operate 
on the tutti piston, so that the Echo 
may be thus used without requiring 
an additional operation by hand. 

When the Echo division is not in 
use the shades are stationary and 
only operate when either the Echo 
or the Chimes are drawn, when the 
Solo shades will automatically cut 
off.’ When both divisions are used 
at once, both shades will operate. 
Had this been a concert organ it 
might have been well to have made 
the Echo floating—but being a 
church organ with one player the 
majority of the time, it was an 
economy to definitely locate this di- 
vision on the fourth manual. 

Much for the same reason the 
selective crescendo coupler was not 
included. The Great-Choir and 
Swell shoes may be engaged at the 
same time, and the tablet in the left 
Swell cheek will couple the Solo- 
Echo to the Swell shoe, so that the 
tutti crescendo effect is possible. 

The two rocking-tablets in the 
left Great cheek are Sub and Super 
coupler Cut-Outs, and effects any 
compound coupler that may be 
drawn, also carrying to the register 
crescendo. Thus, compound couplers 
may be prepared in advance and ob- 
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tained, when desired, with a single 
motion. 

The Combons are adjusted while 
being held in and were specified for 
this console, due to the silent action. 

The console is a fitting part of the 
magnificent organ, neither of which 
would be half so good without the 
other. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
ST. MATHIAS R. C. CHURCH 


M. P. Moller 
Stoplist by M. P. Moller. 
Erected by MR. D. S. WENTZ. 


Completed Feb. 5, 1930. 
P S: B. P. 
P 2. 2. 8. 6. 100. 
G 8. 8. 14, 2. 562. 
S 10. 12. 15. 5. 840. 
Cc 6. 6. 8. 2. 426. 
26. 28. 42. 15. 1928. 
PEDAL. 7": V2. Ro. S's. 
32 Resultant (Diapason & Bourdon) 
(Nos. 2 and 3) 
16 DIAPASON 44w 
BOURDON 44sw 
Bourdon (Swell) 
8 Diapason 
Bourdon 
Viola da Gamba (Great) 
16 French Trumpet (Great) 
GREAT 77: “¥o8, Re. S £1. 
16 Diapason Two tc 


8 DIAPASON ONE 61wm 
DIAPASON TWO 73m 
DULCIANA 73m 
DOPPELELOETE 73ws 
MELODIA 73w 
VIOLA DA GAMBA 73m 

4 PRINCIPAL 61m 
Concert Flute (Choir) 

8 FRENCH TRUMPET 73r 
CHIMES 20t 


Tremulant 
SWEEE. 7"; Vo 10; R12) S 15: 
16 Bourdon 


8 DIAPASON 73m 
SALICIONAL 73m 
VOIX CELESTE 61m tc 
BOURDON 97sw 
VIOLE D’ORCHESTRE 73m 
AEOLINE 73m 
Salicional 
Bourdon 
2 2/3 Bourdon 
2 Bourdon 
III DOLCE CORNET 183m 
12—15—17 
8 CORNOPEAN 73r 
OBOE 73r 
VOX HUMANA Gir 
Tremulant 
CHOIR 7’: V6. RG. S's. 
8 DIAPASON 73m 
Dulciana (Great) 
UNDA MARIS 61m 
QUINTADENA 73m 
CONCERT FLUTE 73w h 
4 Melodia (Great) 
8 FRENCH HORN 7r 
CLARINET 73r 
Tremulant 
26 Couplers. 
35 Combons. 
Piston Couplers: 


rs 


P-G. P-S. P-C. 


Crescendos: S. C. Register. 
Reversibles: G-P. S-P. Full Organ. 
Percussion: Deagan. 

Blower: Kinetic 10 h.p. 
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—ATLANTIC CITY— 


An unusual bit of construction work is 
being done on the 32’ wood pipes. These 
pipes are constructed of one-length pieces 
of wood, and the boards must be milled 
to size, brought into the chamber, and 
the pipe actually made in the chamber it- 
self where it is to stand. The wood used 
is cone-grained Douglas Fir, 3” thick. 
These largest pipes weigh nearly a ton 
each, being 3’ square at 32’ C. 

Mr. Karl Bonawitz and the 75 bands 
of the Elks scored an unusual effect be- 
tween band and organ; as each band 
passed through the auditorium Mr. Bona- 
witz picked up its tune on the organ, pre- 
serving the color as closely as possible, 
and carrying on after the band had pass- 
ed out. 


Dr. Rollo Maitland filled a four-weeks 
engagement as soloist during the Ameri- 
can Fair in Convention Hall. 


4S 


Improvements 


Reports and Definitions of Modern 
Console Equipment 


REGISTER CRESCENDO 
GROUP-START 


DEFINITION 
A device commonly used, which 
brings on at the first contact a cer- 
tain selected group of stops and 
couplers; the indicator light should 
of course be timed to come on with 
this first concact. 


REGISTER CRESCENDO 
FADE-OUT 
DEFINITION AND USE 
A device, used by the Rochester Or- 
gan Co. in the St. Thomas, Rochest- 
er, N. Y., organ, to gradually take 
off, without moving the stop-tongues, 
certain selected stops not desired in 
a full organ ensemble. The Fade- 
Out eliminates these stops whether 
drawn by stop-tongue or added in 
the earlier stages of the Register 

Crescendo itself. 

The utility of the device consists 
of its permitting the organist to 
have the exceedingly useful celestes 
etc. added in the early progress of 
the Register Crescendo when such 
stops are desirable, without com- 
pelling him to retain them in the ap- 
proach to full organ ensemble when 
most tastes prefer their omission. 


REGISTER CRESCENDO 
CLEAR-AWAY 


DEFINITION 
A device by which the Register Cre- 
scendo, either at its first contaet or 
at later contacts, clears away all un- - 
desirable stops that may have been 
drawn by hand, such as the Percus- 
sion, Tremulants, etc. 








Mr. Dunham’s Comments 


—TIMES CHANGE— 
-OUBTFUL as to his pro- 
R | posed career, a young 
man recently addressed 
Wf, his problems to me. He 
had been studying organ 
with the idea of becoming a theater 
organist. This ambition had been 
common among students in the 
golden age of the movie organ. 
Some of our very best players to- 
day owe their original incentive to 
this start. 

The young man was in the posi- 
tion of thousands of students at the 
present time. After having studied 
for several years he suddenly be- 
came conscious of the permanency 
of the movietone and the practical 
elimination of the theater organ. 
What should he do? Such a situa- 
tion is decidedly discouraging to 
any student of music. 

What is there left for the organ- 
ist? Every week I get letters from 
various organists describing a new 
musical plan in their respective 
churches. The plan consists of some 
form of “musical ministry” involv- 
ing junior choirs, children’s choirs, 
Sunday School choirs and orches- 
tras. In every case the organist was 
enthusiastic and delighted with 
such an opportunity. These new 
developments have meant a more 
or less “full time” basis for the di- 
rector of music. Salaries have been 
surprisingly good. The lower sti- 
pends seem to be $1500 or $1800. 
Better salaries run as high as 
$3000. Positions of this sort furnish 
a stable and respectable basis for a 
good gross income. 

The musician in such a position 
is sure to find a good field for pri- 
vate teaching. This should bring 
him from three to six dollars an 
hour. By conscientious work with 
his church a reputation for musi- 
cianship and skill will inevitably at- 
tract students in sufficient numbers 
to augment the regular salary 





amazingly. I know of many organ- 
ists today whose total income com- 
pares favorably with the actual 


Under the 
Editorship of 


Rowland W. 
Dunham 


SSS 
salaries of the theater players of 
the past. 

Churches are beginning to realize 
that music is an important element 
in their activities. They are finding 
out that a mere organ player is not 
sufficient. They are discovering 
that a well equipped musician who 
can organize and train the various 
groups is not to be obtained for a 
pittance. 

With such a movement already 
gaining momentum, I feel that the 
opportunity for the young organist 
is greater than ever before in my 
recollection. We do not need to 
wonder what will happen to us. Of 
course, the ideal is a long way off. 
We can hardly sit back and wait 
for these “soft” jobs to appear. We 
must create the demand ourselves. 
But there is so much more hope 
than most of us had anticipated 
that we can face the future with 
something like equanimity. 





By R. W. D. 


SEPTEMRER ANTHEMS 
“BREATHE ON ME, BREATH OF Gon” — 
Noble. A quiet unaccompanied an- 
them. Good climax. 4p. Schmidt. 

“LUX BENIGNA”’—Jenkins. Here 
is one of the finest settings of the 
famous Newman poem. Baritone 
solo and chorus. Extended and 
elaborated but not overly difficult. 
20p. Fischer. 

“SAVE ME, 0 GOD’—Tombelle. An 
arrangement of a short choral piece 


by the talented Parisian amateur. 
It has the suavity and melodiousness 
that one might anticipate. 7p. Bos- 
ton Music Co. 

“AS THE HART PANTS’—Mendels- 
sohn. The first chorus of the can- 
tata (Psalm 42). It is a standard 
work which many choruses use fre- 
quently. Spendid climax. 7p. 

“GREAT IS JEHOVAH”—Schubert. 
Another old war-horse which is a 
good number as the season’s opener. 
Soprano solo and chorus. 13p. 

“A FESTIVAL PRELUDE”’—Bach. An 
arrangement by Stoessel of “Wachet 
auf,” the chorale-prelude, and three 
chorals. Very fine and especially 
well adapted for the average choir. 
14p. Birchard. 

“THE LORD’S PRAYER” —Gaines. An 
elaborate setting for eight parts, a 
cappella. If you need a setting for 
regular use, try this. Difficult. - 12p. 
Fischer. 

“THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD’— 
David Stanley Smith. One of the 
best versions in the standard reper- 
toire. Baritone solo. Not difficult. 
8p. Novello. 


—A GOOD ANTHEM— 


Rev. A. G. H. Bode’s new “Thy 
Peace Shall be as a River,” published 
by Pond, is “very simple and easy, 
but so meritorious that it deserves a 
boost,” writes Wm. Ripley Dorr 
who recently presented it in Wil- 
shire Presbyterian, Los Angeles. 
Mr. Dorr in the calendar gives ad- 
ditional particulars, calling it a 
“beautiful new anthem . . . based 
upon a lovely flowing theme, heard 
in all four parts in turn, enriched by 
passages in chorale style, in which 
occur some rarely beautiful unex- 
pected changes in harmony. The 
anthem rises to a splendid climax 
and concludes with a pianissimo 
chorale. A delightful anthem, full 
of melodic interest and churchly 
beauty.” T.A.O. readers may order 
it through any of the publishers 
whose addresses are to be found in 
our Directory; notify your publisher, 
in ordering, that Pond is the pub- 
lisher. 
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Organist versus Choristers 


A Presentation of a few of the Comparisons that 
Prevail in Church Routine 


ERY FREQUENTLY of 
late the question of the 
relative salary and impor- 
tance of organist and sing- 
er has been raised; it’s not 

so much a Sign that the organ pro- 

fession is losing ground, but rather 





taking its final gasps preparatory 
to passing out of the picture. One 
of the most effective handlings of 
the problem has come in such a 
way that while we are permitted to 
make it available for the rest of the 
profession we are not allowed the 








an evidence that the old order is pleasure of giving credit where 
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credit is so eminently due. The let- 
ter and presentation explain them- 
selves, and are herewith given, 
with profound thanks to the author. 

“While filling the post of Dean, 
an organist came to me with a 
problem: The music committee in- 
sisted on selecting the solo voices, 
and was considering engaging a 
high priced tenor, asking the or- 
ganist and the other soloists to ac- 
cept a cut in salary. 

“Together we worked out the en- 
closed presentation of Organist vs. 
Singer, which was mailed to the 


THE ORGANIST versus THE SOLOISTS 


ABILITY 
The organist (being also the director) must have a proved record, to 
receive consideration for a major position. This record must be ob- 
tained through years spent in small churches with volunteer singers, 
frequently with little or no salary. 
TRAINING 
The organist first puts in several years at piano, then several more at 
organ. He acquires a knowledge of the literature for his instrument, 
and to be a pleasing performer must acquire through long practise a 
style and force to his art. To be a director he must also master the 
literature of vocal music, have a knowledge of voice production, and 
have a natural leading ability. 
LIBRARY 
Organ music is expensive—a comprehensive library of music frequently 
runs into thousands of dollars. The organist furnishes his own music 
—often sacrificing the luxuries singers enjoy through their “extra” 
position. 
TIME 
The organist consults with the pastor each week, to properly plan the 
music programs. He selects the hymns, his own instrumental numbers, 
and the choir selections, and prepares each of them before rehearsals. 
The physical needs of the churcch library must be met, so the or- 
ganist must be his own librarian. 
He has to constantly keep in touch with the music world, sub- 
scribing to music magazines, and studying new music constantly. 
He must order, open and check, and install new music for both 
his own and the library of the church. 
He prepares copy for the church calendar, and sends it to the 
office and to the newspapers. 
He prepares all material for rehearsals, arranges and cunducts them. 
He attends to the caretaker of the organ—seeing that the needs 
for maintenance are cared for. 
When it is all prepared, and finished, praise is seldom given when 
warranted, but uninformed criticism frequently is met. 
EXTRAS 
Singers are often selected by the music committe without consulting 
their organist, who must produce the results—but when a singer is to 
be released, the organist is more often than not selected for the dirty 
work, 
Organists always must play for funerals—even if the singers can't 
be found in time. 
Weddings are requested—for fees that seldom come. 
VACATIONS 
The organist must find an acceptable substitute and spend considerable 
time coaching him—or else remain on the job. 
SALARIES 
Organists usually “happen” because of an inborn love for the work that 
will not be denied—otherwise there would be none. 
Less than a dozen men in the U. S. receive salaries equal to other 
professions of no less exacting requirments. — 
The church position of the competent organist is his mainstay— 
and not just extra money. He must teach or find other vocation to 
supplement his pay. 


ABILITY . 

The major qualification of a soloist 
is a God-given voice. If he lacks 
musicianship the organist must 
perforce by persistent coaching 
overcome this defect. Inexperi- 
enced singers are endured where 
an amateur organist would not be 
considered. 


TRAINING 
The singer, having a natural voice, 
has only to perfect the control of 
voice and breath, and study enun- 
ciation. 

Singers rarely acquire any decid- 
ed musicianship until after years of 
association under a capable direc- 
tor. 


LIBRARY 
The church furnishes all the choir 
music, except a solo once in a great 
while, which in comparison to the 
organist’s investment in music is 


negligable. 
TIME 


The singers report to rehearsals, 
and leave the securing of results 
with the organist. 

Their time is only further length- 
ened by the length of the services. 

They come and go at their con- 
venience, while the organist is first 
and last at his post. 

Soloists frequently receive all 
the credit for the painstaking work 
of the organist at rehearsals. 


VACATIONS 
Singers do not have to worry when 
vacation-time comes. Trios, duets, 
and solos are more than often used, 
to prevent the expense of a substi- 
tute. 


SALARIES 
Church singers are of more or less 
amateur ability—or else they 


would not be semi-professionals. 

The average church singer con- 
siders his work as “extra” and is 
not dependent upon his remunera- 
tion. 
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music committee of the church in 
question on A. G. O. stationery— 
and also to a score of other promi- 
nent members of the church. 

“Personally, I primed the organ- 
ist and three other singers toward 
refusing the profferred cut in salary 
—and it is interesting to know they 
stood their ground and carried their 
point; though the soloist was en- 
gaged, but at not the figure he 
asked. 

“The matter is such a delicate 
one that I would not like the in- 
formation to be made public. But 
I am sending it to you so that if 
there is anything in the idea that 
might be used in T. A. O. you may 
have it.” 

SUMMARY 
The organist should receive first 
and last consideration of the music 
committee, if he is to be held re- 
sponsible for results. 

No singer should be forced upon 
him—he should have the last word 
in the acceptance of his singers. 

In view of the time and effort 
spent by both—the organist is de- 
serving of the very best the church 
can pay. 

When there is only one paid mu- 
sician it is the organist—and where 
a church is able to employ four 
soloists, the organist should receive 
first consideration. 

An equal salary is not to be con- 
sidered, in view of the demands 
upon each—much less for a singer 
to receive a higher salary than his 
director. 

Normally the organist should re- 
ceive two or three times the salary 
of the highest paid soloist, just as 
the salary of the minister should 
be at least two or three times as 
much as the salary of his assistant 
minister or his church secretary. 


Bach Makes a Hit 
By LEROY V. BRANT 
=a N A CITY of 60,000 persons 
the choirmaster hesitates to 
give a Bach program, for it 
must be acknowledged that 
the percentage of persons 
who understand Bach is extremely 
small. However, nothing risked 
nothing gained, so the trial was 
made. 

Let us here discount the ending 
of the story by stating that people 
were enthusiastic over the pro- 
gram. Here is the way it was 
worked out: 

The program was made exactly 
one hour in length, including the 
reading of the prayers. That meant 
about one half-hour of Bach, leav- 
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MR. G. DARLINGTON RICHARDS 
of St. James’ Church, New York City. 
Mr. Richards was born Feb. 5th, 1877, in 
New York City, and is strictly a Metro- 
politan product also in his education, hav- 
ing studied organ with Will C. Macfar- 
lane, Gaston M. Dethier, and Charles H. 
Doersam. Mr. Richards, now beginning 
his 18th year at St. James’, was for 12 
years associate organist at St. Thomas’, 
and conductor of the Mount Kisco Choral 
Society for a decade. During the sum- 
mer he is organist at the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine. One of the unusual 
features of his career is that he left a 
business calling, to begin music study at 
the age of 21. He has given half a hun- 
dred recitals, and is the composer of a 
number of anthems and other church 
pieces. In 1922 he married Annie Ben- 
nett, herself also an organist, and the 
couple have two children, both showing 
considerable aptitude for music. Mr. 
Richards plays a 4-75 Austin at St. 
James’, completed in 1927. 


ing no chance for musical indiges- 
tion. The Bach offerings were five 
chorales (published in the Bach 
Chorale Book, H. W. Gray) “My 
Heart Ever Faithful,” and the great 
G-Minor Fugue. The rector read a 
concise account of the life of Bach, 
preceding the program, and just be- 
fore the organ number a paragraph 
concerning the construction of a 
fugue. 
THE PROGRAM 

“When I Survey” 

“Alas My God” 

“Jesus Thou Source” 

Fugue Gm 

“Jesus Christ my sure Defense” 

“Jesus Lives” 

Offertory solo, “My Heart ever 
Faithful” 

A considerable number of audi- 
tors gathered about the console at 
conclusion of the service to express 
to the organist appreciation of such 
a program. The papers had carried 
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announcements to the effect that it 
was to be an all-Bach program, so 
there could be no misunderstand- 
ing as to the nature of the offering, 
and the announcement drew about 
the same size congregation as usu- 
ally attended musical services. I 
personally think the chorales were 
better appreciated than the organ 
fugue. 


Service 
Selections 





JAMES W. CHENEY 
CHURCH OF STRANGERS—NEW YORK 
“The Sun Shall be No More”’—Wood- 

ward 
“Long Day Closes’—Sullivan 
b. “Lord is My Light”—Allitson 
“What of the Night”—Sargeant 


WILLIAM RIPLEY DORR 
WILSHIRE PRESB.—LOS ANGELES 
“Thy Peace Shall Be”’—Bode 
“O for A Closer Walk”—Foster 
t. “My Soul Ever Longeth”—Hahn 
b. “I am the Bread of Life”—Kieserling 
Mr. Dorr has a choir of fifty-eight men 
and boys. At the evening service the pic- 
ture “Faust” was shown, and the Scrip- 
ture, hymns and prayer were heard from 
the screen. 


EDW. A. FUHRMANN 
MRS. HILTON R. BOWMAN 
FIRST PRESB.—JOHNSTOWN, PA, 

Shure—Transfiguration 
Robyn’s “The Ascension” 
Silver—Rhapsody. Reverie. Jubilate. 
“Send out Thy Light”—Gounod 
“Baccalaureate Hymn”—Hoppin 
Johnston—Evensong 

_The evening service, beginning with the 
Silver numbers, celebrated the baccalaure- 
ate of Southmont High School. 


JOSEPH H. GREENER 
QUEEN ANNE M. E.—SEATTLE, WASH. 
A Handel Service 

Processional hymn, “Antioch” 
Samson Overture 
“And the Glory” (M.) 
c. “O Tho that Tellest’ (M.) 
“O Father Whose Almighty” (J.M.) 
s. “Come unto Him” (M. 
“We Never will Bow” (M.) 
b. “Honor and Arms” (S.) 
“Sing unto God” (J.M.) 
s. “Rejoice Greatly” (M.) 
Pastoral Symphony (M.) 
“Hallelujah Chorus” (M.) 
Allegro Moderato, Con. 4 

Mr. Greener selected the above works 
from “The Messiah” “Samson,” and 
“Judas Maccabaeus,” as noted. This 
service concluded the silver jubilee cele- 
bration of the church. 


LAWRENCE J. MUNSON 
Guilmant Adagio, Son. 5 
“Lord is my Light”—Speaks 
“O Worship the Lord”—Hollins 
s. “In my Father’s House’—Jewell 
Boellmann—Toccata 
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Grieg—Erotik 
“IT Will Lift Up”—Rogers 
Guilmant—Prayer and Cradle Song 
Handel—Finale, Con. F 
Mr. Munson’s services have several 
noteworthy features, which include the 
Stainer “Seven-fold” at the morning and 
the “Dresden” amen at the evening serv- 
ice; in each service the Chimes are used 
as a separate number immediately after 
the prelude; and in the evening service, 
after the offertory vocal solo, there is a 
“musical meditation” from the organ. 
HAROLD SCHWAB 
ALL SOULS—LOWELL, MASS. 
“Sing Alleluia Forth’—Buck 
“I Hear Thy Voice”’—Lang 
Humperdinck—Hansel und Gretel 
Handel—Sarabande 
JULIAN R. WILLIAMS 
ST. STEPHEN’S—SEWICKLEY, PENN. 
“Te Deum”’—Willan 
“Send Out Thy Light”—Gounod 
“Lovely Appear”’—-Gounod 
Ropartz—Meditation 
Noble—Prelude ‘Melcombe” 


REV. WALTER WILLIAMS 

ST. STEPHEN’S—PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
“Alleluia” —Gallus-Handi 
“Angel of the Lord Descended”—Anerio 
“My Savior I Behold”’—Steinberg 
“Erstanden ist der heilig Christ”—Vul- 

pius 

“Let Us Who Represent”—Rachmanioff 
“Gladsome Radiance”—Gretchaninoft 
“Hail Most Holy Virgin’—Guerrero 
“Light Serenest”—Tcherepnine 


MRS. BRUCE S. KEATOR 

MORROW MEMORIAL—MAPLEWOUD, N. J. 
Calkin—Morning Song 
m.v. “Rock of Ages’—Buck 
m.v. “Lead Kindly Light’—Buck 
Vincent—Postlude 

George Howie is substituting for Mrs. 
Keator during her two-month vacation; 
the Roxy men’s Quartet sang the an- 
thems listed above, and return with Mrs. 
Keator in September. 


RALPH E. CLEWELL 

ST. PAUL’S—CANTON, OHIO 
“Hailed by All’”—Bach 
“Incline Thine Ear”’—Ivanoft 
“O Holy Lord’—Dett 
“Three Men Trudging”—Gaul 
“Cross it for Yourself”—Spiritual 
“Mary Wore Three Links”—Spiritual 
“Zek’l Saw de Wheel”—Spiritual 
“Virgin at the Crib’—Montani 
“Open Wide My Heart”—Bach 
“Russian Priest’s Blessing”’—Kopolyoft 
“Stabat Mater”’—Verdi 


N. LINDSAY NORDEN 
FIRST PRESB.—GERMANTOWN, PENN. 
Service of Old Hebrew Music 
Noble—Memorial of the Faithful 
parted 
“YEvorechecho”—Trad. 
Noble—Addir Hu 
“Ets Chayim”’—Trad. 
“Sanctus”—Gaul 
“Ya-a-leh”—Schlesinger 


DAVID A. PRESSLEY 
WASHINGTON ST. M. E.—COLUMBIA, S. C 
“And the Lord Shall Wipe Away— 

Matthews 
“In to the Woods”—Nevin 
“Fear Not Ye”’—Spicker 
“Lord is My Sheperd”—Florio 


HAROLD SCHWAB 
ALL SOULS—-LOWELL, MASS. 
“O Everlasting Light”—West 
“Be Still”’—Scott 
“T Will Sing”’—Sullivan 
“O Lord most Holy’—Aracadelt 


De- 
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B. J. FLANDERS 
ST. JOHN—HAVERHILL, MASS. 
“Triumph”—Rachmaninoft 
“Praise the Lord of Heavens’—Arensky 
“Bless the Lord”—Ivanott 
“Cherubic Hymn’—Gretchaninoff 
“T am Alpha’—Stainer 
“God so Loved”—Stainer 
“O Give Thanks”—Goss 
“O Savior of the World’”—Goss 
“O Taste and See”’—Goss 
“Sold of the Righteous’”—Noble 
“Like as a Hait”—Novello 
“We Gather together’—Dutch  Folk- 
song 
“Come Let Us Worship’—Mendelssohn 
“Come Let us Worship’—Palestrina 
“If Ye Love Me”—Tallis 
“Lord For Thy Tender”—Farrant 
“Praise the Lord’—Yates 
“Loving Savior’—Auber 
“Blessed are They”’—Wesley 
“Make Us Strong”—Nagler 
“And the Glory’—Handel 
“Rejoice in the Lord”—Purcell 
“Break Forth’—Bach 
“To Thee O Lord’—Bach 
“In Thee O Lord”’—Rheinberger 
N. LINDSAY NORDEN 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC—PHILADELPHIA 
Choir Concert 
“Adoremus Te”—Palestrina (1526-94) 
“Call to Remembrance”—Farrant (-1580) 
“Ave Verum’—dePres (1450-1521) 
“Break Forth’—Bach (1685-1750) 
v. Handel—Sonata E 
“Dusk of Night”—Arkhangelsky 
“Lee Shore”—Coleridge-Taylor 
“As Torrents’—Elgar 
“Nymphs and Shepherds’—Purcell 
“In the Lord Doth my Soul”—Balakireff 
“Now the Powers’”—Arkhangelsky 
“We Praise Thee’—Kastalsky 
“God is with us’—Kastalsky 
v. Kreisler—Liebesfreud 
v. Valdez—Serendane du Tsigane 
v. Brahms—Waltz A 
“Were You There”—Spiritual 
“Who is Like Unto Thee”—Trad. Hebrew 
“Benediction’—Trad. Hebrew 
“Bride of the King”—Christiansen 
HERBERT STAVELY SAMMOND 
MORNING CHORAL—BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
“Sento nel core”—Scarlatti 
“Villanesca ala Napolitana’—Donato 
“Spring”’—Hildach 
“Solveigs Song”’—Grieg 
“Around the Gypsy Fire’—Brahms 
“None but the Lonely Heart”— 
Tchaikowsky 
“Ali Through the Night”—Welsh 
“Staines Morris”—16th Cent. 
“Is the Moon Tired”—Chapman (Sop’s. 
only) 
“Air’—Arr. Deems Taylor (Altos only) 
“Valleys of Dreams’—Fletcher 
“Ah Love but a Day”—Beach 
“Constancy”—Foote 
“Midsummer Clouds”—MacDowell 
“It was a Lover’—Dunn 
MISS GRACE C. THOMSON 
CHORAL CLUB—STAMFORD, CONN. 
“These Things Shall be’—Bach 
“In Lovely May’—Schumann 
“The Smith’—Brahms 
“A Tragic Story’—Mozart 
“The Blessed Damozel”—Debussy 
EDW. A. FUHRMANN 
FIRST PRESB.—JOHNSTOWN, PA. 
Second Annual Combined Musicale 
Rogers—Toccata (Suite G) 
Kreiser—Old Refrain 
“Hail Gladdening Light”—Martin 
w.v. “Hark My Soul”—Evans 
“Praise Ye”’—Tchaikowsky 
“Were you There’—Burleigh 
m.v. “Behold I Show You”—Robinson 





“T Sought the Lord’—Stevenson 
“Out or me Deep —Fkoerster 
Kirnberger—Es ist das Heil 

The solo quartet of the Franklin Street 
M. E. joined that of the First Presby- 
terian in the presentation of this service; 


Mrs. Hilton R. Bowman is organist of 

the Presbyterian and Mrs. Herbert R. 

Coleman of the Methodist church. 
NEW ORLEANS CHORAL 
AUDITORIUM—NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

“Glorius Forever’—Rachmaninoft 

“Deep River’—Spiritual 

“Morning Hymn’—Henschel 

w.v. “Ashes of Roses’—Woodman 

w.v. “Spinning Song”’—Wagner 

“Here Yet Awhile”’—Bach 

“May Day Carol’—Taylor 

“Praise the Lord’”—Dunkley 

“Roll the Cotton Down’”—Spiritual 

“Land of Hope and Glory”—Elgar 

“Tota Pulchra’—Ferrata 

“Goin Home”—Dvorak 

“Light Divine’—Mascagni 

The chorus (125 voices) and orchestra 

were under the direction of Messrs. Fer- 

dinand Dunkley, Erneso Gargona, M. G. 

Beckwith, Ernest Schuyten, and Ernest O. 

Sellers; the organization is a combina- 

tion of choral bodies in Greater New 

Orleans. 

MRS. FAY SIMMONS DAVIS 
COMMUNITY CHORUS—GLEN RIDGE, N. J. 
“Heap O’Livin’ ”—Gulesian 
“In the Evening Garden”’—Kern 
“Hymn to the Night”—Warren 
“Minstrel”—Hildach 
“Radiant Stars”—Cui 
“Magic Song”—Meyer-Helmund 
Group of Community Songs 
“On the Lake of Traum”—Thieriot 
“Vision of Music”—Gilbert 
“Light”—Kountz 

MONTCLAIR HIGHSCHOOL 
“God’s Miracle of May”—McCollin 
“Old Refrain”’—Kreisler 
“Spring”—Hildach 
“Dream Boat Passes”—Page 
“Flowers of Dreams”—Clokey 
“Greetings of Spring”—Wilson 
Men’s Community Chorus 
“Stars of the Summer Night”—Wood- 
bury 
“Suomi’s Song”—Mair 
“Image of a Rose”’—Reichardt 
“On the Road to Mandalay”—Speaks 
Combined Choruses 
“Break Forth”’—Bach 
“Now let Every Tongue”—Bach 
“Speedwell”—Brahe 
Mrs. Davis is director of both the 
Woman’s and Men’s Choruses. 


R. BUCHANAN MORTON 
HOPE PRESB.—ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Season’s Summary 
Mr. Morton’s official report for the 
season lists Margaret Axness as as- 
sistant organist, Ruth Dindorf as 
accompanist, a librarian, prefect, 
choir-mother, and attendant. The 
main choir consists of 5 sopranos, 
and 3 each of the other voices, with 
an auxiliary section of 7 sopranos 
and 5 contraltos, an intermediate 
section of 16 and a junior section of 

ie 

The complete report covers eight ° 
typewritten pages, from which we 
quote the following choral and or- 
gan selections, with regret that the 
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American composer has been given 
such scant attention in the organ 
selections : 
“King All Glorious’—Barnby 
“Lord is My Shepherd”—Clokey 
“Souls of the Righteous”—Foster 
“150th Psalm”—Franck 
“Springs in the Desert”—Jennings 
“Lord’s Prayer’”—Lefebvre 
“Lord Christ Came”—MacKinnon 
“Hail Gladdening Light”—Martin 
“Ho Everyone’”—Martin 
“Father Once More”—Matthews 
“Come Thou Traveller”—Noble 
“Fierce Was Wild Billow”—Noble 
“Hail Gladdening Light”—Noble 
“Q Wisdom”—Noble 
“In Heavenly Love”—Parker 
“Rejoice in the Lord”—Purcell 
“Seek Ye the Lord”—Roberts 
“Glory to Trinity”—Rachmaninoft 
“O Israel Return”—Sealy 
“With a Voice of Singing”—Shaw 
“Hark Hark My Soul’—Shelley 
“King of Love’”—Sheiley 
“Cherubim Song”—Tchaikowsky 
“O Praise Ye God”—Tchaikowsky 
“Awake My Soul’—Tshesnokoff 
“In the Name of the Lord”—Willan 
“God’s Majesty”—Delamarter 
“Eternal God”—Delamarter 
“God’s Commandment”—Dickinson 
“God Our Refuge”—Dickinson 
“Coming of the Kingdom’—Dickin- 
son 
“Lord our Redeemer”—Dickinson 
“God’s Forgiving Grace’’—Pale- 
strina 
“Way of Truth”’—Spohr 
“Blessed Art Thou”—Beach 
“By Babylon’s Wave’—Gounod 
Gounod’s “Gallia” 
Handel’s “Messiah” 
Stainer’s “Crucifixion” 
For Women’s Voices 
“OQ Lord Most Holy”—Franck 
“How Lovely”—Mendelssohn 
“A Song in Praise”—Nagler 
“This Glad Easter Day”—Dickin- 
son 
Organ 
Alexis—Andante Pastorale 
Austin—Pilgrim’s Progress (Part 
I) 
Buck—Marche Militaire 
Coates—Idyll 
D’Ambrosio—Canzonetta 
Fairclough—Eventide (with violin) 
Franck—Choral Bm. Choral Am. 
Gluck—March, Alceste 
Godard—Adagio Pathetique (with 
violin) 
Guilmant—Meditation No. 1 
Guilmant—Meditation No. 2 
Guilmant—Melodie 
Guilmant—Offertoire 
Mansfield—Ballade F 
Mendelssohn—Sonata 4 
Roberts—Twilight Reverie 
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Program Notes 
LIADOW 


MUSICAL SNUFF BOX 


Part of the costly and elegant out- 
fit of the gallant cavaliergef the 
seventeenth and_ eighteenth’ cen- 
turies was a precious little case of ex- 
quisite design: ostensibly to carry 
snuff about the person, but whose 
real purpose consisted in the oppor- 
tunity it provided for the employ- 
ment of those exquisite graces and 
fine polish of -manner, inseparable 
from the period. Specially valuable 
boxes were provided with a mechan- 
ical musical work, and to inhale 
snuff to the tingling of these little 
boxes could, with splendid charm, be 
made the pretension for the utmost 
of (polite) earthly satisfaction. The 
Russian composer Liadow has given 
a perfect example of the musical 
effect, the imagination must supply 
the picture—Dr. CHARLES HEIN- 
ROTH 

LEO SOWERBY 
REJOICE YE PURE IN HEART 

Based on the well-known hymn- 
tune by the same title, this work is 
one of the most daring and modern 
in -writing, showing the splendid 
workmanship of one of Chicago’s 
famous composers. The tune will be 
played from the church hymnal in 
order to acquaint the audience with 








Our Schedule 


1st of month, copies delivered to 
subscribers in all States; 

29th of preceding month, last 
mailing to local subscribers; 

25th, first mailing to distant 
subscribers ; 

20th, last form sent to press; 

15th, first form sent to press; 

roth, closing date for normal 
matter needing limited space. 

Ist, all photographs and text 
matter requiring extensive space. 
Photographs: squeegee prints 
only, mailed flat, with permis- 
sion to use if copyrighted, can- 
not be returned if accepted for 
publication, person - at - console 
type not acceptable. 

Programs and news items 
gladly accepted on their own 
merit. 

T.A.O. is a cooperative jour- 
nal published exclusively for 
the advancement of the organ 
profession and allied industries; 
anything that contributes to that 
end will receive the magazine’s 
fullest support. The above 
schedule will be strictly main- 
tained or partially ignored at 
the will of the the 
Editors in carry- AMERICAN 
ing out the pur- ANLST 
pose of the publi- "© : 


cation. 
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the theme so that it may be followed 


* and recognized throughout the play- 


ing. The hymn may be found on 


“page 465 of the hymnal. It will be 


of interest to know that Mr. Sower- 
by is a native of Grand Rapids.— 
C. Harotp EINECKE 


HAROLD E. DARKE 
CHORALPRELUDE ST. PETER 

Dr. Harold E. Darke is Profes- 
sor of Theory in the Royal College 
of Music, London, England, and 
Organist-Choirmaster of the Church 
of Saint Michael, London. His com- 
positions include large choral works, 
a Rhapsody, and a set of three 
Chorale Preludes for the organ. 
These Preludes, of which the first is 
being played, are based on familiar 
hymn tunes.——Epwarp G. MEap 


PHILIP JAMES 
MEDITATION STE. CLOTILDE 

In this composition, Philip James, 
a prominent American organist, con- 
ductor and composer, has created an 
atmosphere which is suggestive of 
the brooding meditative spirit which 
prevails in the works of Cesar 
Franck (1822-1890), for thirty-two 
years Organist of the Church of 
Sainte Clotilde, Paris. A fragment 
of a theme from Franck’s Symphony 
in D Minor is introduced after the 
first section, and later is combined 
with the main theme in the climax. 
—Epwarp G. MEap 


RUBINSTEIN 

KAMENOI OSTROW 
Kamenoi Ostrow (in English, 
Stone Island) is the name of a group 
of piano compositions written by 
Rubinstein while he lived at this 
Russian pleasure resort. The com- 
position played by Mr. Gibson, in 
the series is named “Reve An- 
gelique” and is a musical portrait of 
Mile. Anna de Friedebourg, one of 
his friends. The beauty of this 
truly inspired work is so enriched by 
the organ that it is generally accept- 
ed as an original composition for the 
organ.—LeEsLig N. LEEt , 


HARVEY B. GAUL 
EASTER ON MT. RUBIDOUX 

Every Easter, in California, the 
townspeople ascend the heights of 
Mr. Rubidoux at Cock-Crow. Dawn 
finds them climbing on foot, in fliv- 
er; in fashionable limousine. When 
they arrive at the summit a great 
Resurrection service is held. “Christ 
is Risen. He is Risen indeed!” 
This number is brought to a brilliant 
close with an arrangement of the 
old chorale, “Lasst uns Erfreuen’”— 
circa 1623.—C. Harotp EINECKE 

EDWARD G. MEAD has been ap- 
pointed to Memorial Presbyterian, Ox- 
ford, Ohio, beginning his duties July 1st. 
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STEUBEN CLUB 
NOW BUILDING IN CHICAGO PLACES 

ORDER FOR KILGEN 
Another evidence of the spread of 
the organ in popular favor is the 
contract awarded by the Steuben 
Club of Chicago for a Kilgen Or- 
gan, now being built to the specifica- 
tions of Mr. Alfred G. Kilgen, vice- 
present of the Company. 

The Steuben Club building, de- 
signed in modern architectural style, 
will devote its ground floor to stores 
and the first ten floors to offices, but 
the rest of the building will be re- 
served for the exclusive use of mem- 
bers of the Steuben Club, an organ- 
ization composed of German-born 
Americans. 

The Kilgen Organ is to be install- 
ed in the dining hall, which will oc- 
cupy two complete floors of the 
building. Details of the specification 


are not available at the moment, but . 


it is evident that here is to be an- 
other opportunity for organ playing 
of the kind made possible by theater 
organists—a style that offers serious 
competition to the popular attraction 
value of the average jazz band. 


AS 

THE HOTEL FIELD 
Organs are going up in hotels all 
over the country. Here are open- 
ings for theater players. I serious- 
ly advise and entreat you to devote 
a little space in your columns to sug- 
gesting this type of work to ex- 
theater organists. They are more 
capable of doing hotel work than the 
church or recital performers. 

Only a miracle can restore the 
work in the theater. Let us, then, 
have ordinary common sense. Stop 
yowling, and explaining, and prophe- 
sying. Above all, quit hoping. And 
turn to this new field of activity and 
income. 

T.A.O. is doing the theater organ- 
ist of the whining order a good turn 
in insisting that he is now and for- 
ever out of luck. That is a fact. 
Time will endorse it. Why starve 


and lament until the proof hits us in 


Stricil 








rE 





the face? Let us stop talking and 
look about us. We will find new 
work in new places, just as interest- 
ing and just as profitable. 

The new Waldorf in New York 
City is buying an organ. T.A.O. 
announced it in the June issue. A 
new hotel will be opened here in 
Halifax before this news can be 
published, and it has an organ, and 
its musical director has already ap- 
proached a theater organist to take 
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the job, claiming that “the theater 
organist is better qualified to play it 
than any of the others who have ap- 
plied, because he has theater experi- 
ence and is willing and able to en- 
tertain.” 

—ALLEN McK. Ren, A.R.C.M. 


i) 
SOUR GRAPES? 

A contributor in the June issue asks, 
“Who wants to be a theater organist 
anyway?” That’s more like sour 
grapes than gospel truth as the back- 
ground. Would any of us quit, if 
we were like the first little lady who 
made a success of it “wowing them” 
with personality and showmanship 
at the $40,000 unit? I doubt it. 
Rather would we be proud to be able 
to put it over by any means, fair or 
foul. Perhaps the question should 
have been, “Who wants to be a the- 
ater organist under the conditions 
that surround the Tiny Tot?” 

I would not stir up strife. There 
should be no Civil War among or- 
ganists now when there is so much 
World War. Canned music has 
been a proverbial ill wind, however, 
and some musicians and organists 
are better off than ever before. 
These highly paid studio musicians 
do seem like a lot of war profiteers, 
in view of the general devastation. 

Theater musicians have always 
led a precarious existence. No or- 
ganist can sensibly boast at present 
of sitting pretty in a theater. It has 
always been true, however, that a 
featured organist’s greatest assets 
were personality and showmanship. 

—THE GoLpDEN WEST 


AQ 
DR. H. J. STEWART 
SUMMARY OF YEAR’S RECITALS 

IN BALBOA PARK 
Dr. Humphrey J. Stewart, concert 
organist of the open-air Austin in 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif., re- 
ports for the year from June 1, 1929, 
to May 31, 1930, that there were 264 
organ recitals given, 224 by himself 
and 40 by guest organists. 
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Recitals are never given on Mon- 
days, and the other days are ac- 
counted for by 23 concerts and en- 
tertainments of varied character, 
with “rain and unfavorable weather 
conditions” totalling 11 times and 
completing the season, excluding Dr. 
Stewart’s vacation period and two 
days when repairs were necessary 
on the electric motor. 

The recitals are broadcast over 
KFSD, and yet the attendance 
“throughout the year shows a steady 
increase.” 

Dr. Stewart played 1556 composi- 
tions, including repetitions, and the 
guest organists played 320. “Ex- 
amination of the daily programs will 
show that each recital includes 
pieces calculated to please those 
whose tastes vary from classical to 
popular.” 


ARTHUR W. POISTER 
UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS ISSUES 
BOOKLET OF PROGRAMS 


Prof. Poister’s twenty programs pre- 
senting the complete organ works of 
Bach have been compiled into an in- 
teresting program-booklet. Whereas 
Prof. Poister played these great 
works on a modern Casavant Organ, 
Bach himself had to be content with 
small two-manual organs in his early 
days and moderate three-manuals 
later. 

Prof. Poister designed his pro- 
grams “in chronological order... . 
for the purpose of showing the 
evolution of Bach’s art.” In his pre- 
face to the series, Albert Riemen- 
schneider, famous Widor and Bach 
expert, Says: 

“The understanding of Bach as a 
composer is like unto a giant stair- 
way, the top of which can best be 
reached when all of the steps are in- 
tact and present in their order. In 
this way the presentation of his 
works in chronological order makes 
itself felt in a more thorough under- 
standing of the master productions 
at the top.” 

The series began Nov. 10, 1929, 
with the Chorale and Seven Varia- 
tions in Fm, on O Christ Who art 
the Light of Day, and closed Feb. 19, 
1930, with the chorale, Before Thy 
Throne I Come. The most impor- 
tant work on each program carried 
a technical program note for stu- 
dents of music. There were also 
eleven lectures by Prof. Poister to 
cover each program, given on Mon- 
days, whereas the recitals were 


given Sundays and Wednesdays. 
In the recitals given by Prof. 
Poister outside the University, the 
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PROF. POISTER 


same severity of materials was dis- 
played, the choice being confined to 
the usual classics with which all stu- 
dents of the organ are familiar. 


.—NOT TECHNICAL TO US—. 
I have just read Mr. Christian’s 
letter in the June issue of T. A. O., 
and your equally interesting com- 
ment. Of course, as the saying 
goes, “there’s right on both sides.” 
But, my dear Editor, 1 wonder a 
bit at your statement that a choral- 
prelude, fugue or trio is purely a 
technical work written for techni- 
cal interest.” Isn’t that putting it a 
bit strongly? Do you call some of 
those beautiful choralpreludes of 
Bach as played by Farnam purely 
technical works? The lovely “I Call 
to Thee” is to me very emotionally 
and prayerfully meditative. If you 
still can’t think so, I suggest that 
you listen to the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra’s exquisite recording under 
Stokowski. On the other side of 
that disc ‘s an equally appealing 
transcription of the Prelude in E- 
flat minor, from the first book of 
the immortal forty-eight. If these 
are purely technical works, then I 
feel much as though I know noth- 
ing about music or what it means. 
How about the lovely “Wake, my 
Soul, a voice is Calling,” with that 
wonderful melody in the alto over 
the choral in the tenor? 

I do believe we can advance the 
cause of the organ best by judging 
the audience and giving them a 
great deal of what they feel they 
understand, hence my recent pro- 
gram in Atlantic City. But I do 
think also that if good music is 
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really played with vitality most 
people enjoy it. May I take the 
liberty of quoting part of a letter 
received in comment on a recent 
recital in a High School: “You 
may be pleased to know that the 
students at our Senior School fair- 
ly exploded with enthusiasm over 
your recital...... Above all you 
showed them that real organ music 
may be enjoyed as much as—or 
more than—the jazz with which 
we are crammed these days.” 

To me the most important con- 
sideration is that, no matter what 
we play, very much depends on the 
rhythmic vitality, commonly called 
“pep,” which is put into the com- 
pesition ; also finding out what the 
composer had to express, and ex- 
pressing it in the true sense of the 
word. 

—Ro.ito MAITLAND 
(Dr. Maitland is eminently right. 
Trom the musician’s viewpoint, 
these Bach choralpreludes, many 
of them, are most beautiful. 
—THE Ep.) 


HAROLD W. FRIEDELL 


GIVING WEEKLY RECITALS IN CALVARY 
CHURCH IN NEW YORK CITY 
The popularity of the noon hour as 
a time for organ recitals for the pub- 
lic is on the increase, as evidenced 
by the selection of the Tuesday 
noon-hour for a series of recitals in 
old Calvary Church, Fourth Avenue 
at 21st Street, by Mr. Friedell, who 

holds the F.A.G.O. certificate. 

Mr. Friedell, a pupil of Dr. David 
McK. Williams and Clement R. 
Gale, began giving these recitals in 
Lent, and believes ‘in playing things 
that people will enjoy listening to. I 
believe we ought not to play cheap 
music, but things people will come to 
hear, and things that are interesting 
and people ought to hear.” 

In other columns will be found 
representative programs by Mr. 
Friedell, including an American 
Program; next November he will 
give four programs by American 
composers. 

The recitals “are intended for 
business people who might like to 
spend a part of their lunch hour 
listening to good music, and for res- 
idents of the neighborhood who are 
like minded.” Mr. Friedell’s pro- 
grams will continue throughout the 
year, including the vacation month 
of August. 


—DOERSAM— 


Prof. Charles Henry Doersam of Colum- 
bia University gave a recital July 23rd, in 
St. Paul’s Chapel of the University, de- 
voted to Bach and his contemporaries; 
the public was invited, as well as the 
summer students. 
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*J. WARREN ANDREWS 


TRINITARIAN CONG.—W. GLOUCESTER, MASS. 


Dedicating Laws Organ 
Guilmant—Sonata 1 
Gounod—Serenade 
Guilmant—Marche Funebre Seraphique 
Bach—Fugue Gm 
Handel—Largo 
Dvorak—New World Largo 
Andrews—Reverie of Home 
Thomas—Mignon Gavotte 
Thaper—Finale (Son. 1) 

*PROF. FRANK M. CHURCH 
ALABAMA COLLEGE 
tWhiting—Movt. 1. Son. Am 
Dandrieu—Musette 
Sheldon—Minuet 
Wagner—Tannhauser March 
Chopin—Prelude Bm 
Breitenbach—Fantasia on Swiss tunes 
Leginska—Cradle Song 
Shackley—Distant Chimes 
Flagler—Swanee River Variations 
American folk-tune 
Flotow—Martha Overture 
MERRITT JOHNSON 
WESLEY COLLEGE 
French Program for Summer Students 
+Guilmant—Sonata 1 
Saint-Saens—Swan 
Vierne—Divertissiment 
Jongen—Chant de Mai 
Gigout—Grand Choeur Dialogue 
Saint-Saens—Prelude (Deluge) 
Widor—Finale (6th) 
JAMES W. BLEECKER 
CHRIST CHURCH—NEW YORK 
From Series of 12 Recitals 
+Boellmann—Suite Gothique 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Am 
Martini—Gavotte 
Fletcher—Fountain Reverie 
MacDowell—Wild Rose. Deserted Farm 
MacDowell—Water Lily 
Schminke—Marche Russe 
+Rogers—Sonata Em 
Widor—Andante (4th) 
Bach—Choralprelude 
Bonnet—Morning in Provence 
Schumann—Traumerei. Evening Song. 
Schumann—Nachtstuck 
Sibelius—Finlandia 
+Maquaire—Allegro, Andante (Son. 1) 
Liszt—Sposalizio 
Bach—Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Grieg—Morning. Ase’s Death. 
Schubert—Unfinished, Mvt. 1 
Widor—Toccata (5th) 

Selections 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Bf 
Dvorak—Gipsy Melodie. Humoresque. 
Lemare—Remorse. Scherzino. 
Gilbert—Prayer 
Wolstenholme—Question. Answer. 
Vierne—Finale (1st) , 
Wolstenholme—Sonata a la Handel 
Debussy—Blessed Damosel Prelude 
Debussy—Le Petit Berger 
Hall—Canzona 
Guilmant—Marche Religieuse 
Guilmant—Pastorale 
Gilbert—Sunrise. Birda. 
Guilmant—Grand Chorus 
Durand—Gavotte 
Bossi—Scherzo Gm 

MISS MAUDE CRAIG 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

Assistant to Prof. Dunham 
+Tarenghi—Inno 
Wagner—Evening Star 
Buck—On the Coast 
Korsakoff—Fantasie, Sheherazade 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
Schubert—Ave Maria 
Buck—Holy Night 
Meyerbeer—Coronation March 
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Recital 
Selections 





THE AIM of this department is not io 
show how to make-up a recital program, 
for the art of program-making is but 
rarely exemplified; nor is it to give news 
about recitalists, for recitals are of such 
frequency as to be no longer classifiable 
as a matter of news. The sole aim is to 
supplement the work of our Music Re- 
view department and show, in contrast to 
what our Reviewers think, what the pro- 
fession itself does. We exclude from 
these columns the commonplace things 
whose recitals performances are matters 
of countless and tiresome repetition, and 
endeavor to devote all the space here to 
the current items of organ repetoire on 
which the profession writes an emphatic 
endorsement not by word but by deed. 
*Recitalist gave the builder the cour- 
tesy of credit on the program. 
+Complete program herewith. 


*PROF. ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Selections from Summer Series 
Twice Weekly July and August 
Boellmann—Gothic Suite 
Spiritual—Swing Low Sweet Chariot 
Grieg—Norwegian Dance 
Grieg—Ase’s Death. Cowkeeper’s Tune. 
Mendelssohn—Sonata IV 
Reger—Benedictus 
Guilmant—Marche Religieuse 
Corelli—Suite F 
Jadassohn—Canon 
Wagner—Pilgrim’s Chorus 
Wagner—Prize Song 
Wagner—Prelude Lohengrin (Act III) 
Hyde—Le Bonheur 
De Launay—Lullaby. Evening Shadows. 
Saint-Saens—Prelude (Deluge) 
Lemare—Arcadian Idyll 
Godard—Canzonetta 
Schubert—Military March 
Scott—Over the Prairie 
Sullivan—Lost Chord 
Hollins—Concert Overture 
James—Meditation Ste. Clotilde 
Gigout—Scherzo E 
Grey—Berceuse 
Gale—Sunshine and Shadow 
Rheinberger—Phantasie (Son. XII) 
Fletcher—Fountain Revery 
Ilynsky—Berceuse 
Grainger—Irish Tune, County Derry 
Gounod—Marche Cortege 
Bach—Fantasie and Fugue Gm 
Dvorak—Largo (New World) 
Chopin—Military Polonaise 
Watling—Romance 
Gaul—Christmas Pipes County Clare 
Widor—Toccata (Fifth) 
Guilmant—Son. I 
Schubert—Ave Maria 
Dunham—Dorian Minuet 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Hollins—In Springtime 
Yon—Cristo Trionfante 
Gigout—Grand Choeur Dialogue 
Stanford—A Hush Song 
MacDowell—Sea Pieces 
Wolstenholme—Question. Answer. 
Franck—Piece Heroique 
Handel—Water Music 
Yon—Primitive Organ 
Sibelius—Finlandia 
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*C. HAROLD EINECKE 
PARK CONG.—GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
+Mendelssohn—Sonata Dm 
Egener—Drifting Boat. Evening Chimes. 
Nevin—Sketches of the City 
Stebbins—O the Lilting Springtime 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue C 
Arensky—The Cuckoo 
Air—Believe Me If All Those Endearing 
Mendelssohn—War March of Priests 
+Adams—Overture, Si J’Etais Roi 
Mascagni—Intermezzo 
Tchaikowsky—Dance of Reed Flutes 
Widor—Andante Cantabile (Fourth) 
Bach—Es ist das Heil 
Jacob—Vendanges 
Macfarlane—Evening Bells 
Guilmant—Grand Chorus March Form 
+Yon—Hymn of Glory 
Brahms—O Welt, Ich Muss 
Stebbins—In Summer 
Offenbach—Barcarolle 
Thompson—American Soldier Elegy 
Gale—Sunshine and Shadow 
Folk-tune—Auld Lang Syne 
Yon—American Rhapsody 
FRED FAASSEN 
SHILOH TEMPLE—ZION, ILL. 
Karg-Elert—Harmonies du Soir 
Faulkes—Wedding Chimes 
Macfarlane—Reverie 
Faulkes—Nocturne Af 
Mendelssohn—War March of Priests 
Goodwin—In the Garden 
Bubeck—Meditation 
MacDowell—Water-lily. Sea Song. 
Johnston—Midsummer Caprice 
Bairstow—Evening Song 
Botting—Caprice Bf 
Chaffn—Wedding Chimes 
Dvorak—Indian Wail 
Saint-Saens—The Swan 
Tchaikowsky—Chant sans Paroles 
Dubois—Prelude 
Rogers—Sortie F 
Stebbins—In Summer 
Grieg—Dance of the Elves 
Clokey—Wind in Pine Trees 
Capocci—Invocation 
Jenkins—Dawn 
Lemaigre—Melodie 
Sibelius—Romanze Df 
Stewart—Enchanting Isle (Tempest) 
Stewart—Masque of Ceres (Tempest) 
Helm—Sylvan Sketches 
Kramer—Concert Prelude Dm 
Faulkes—Meditation 
German—Shepherds Dance (Henry VIII) 
Warner—Sea Sketch 
Martin—Evensong 
*DR. ROLLO MAITLAND 
AUDITORIUM—ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Dedicating Kimball 
+Herbert—Grand Festival March 
Rossini—William Tell Overture 
Listz—Liebestraume 
Mendelssohn—Spinning Song 
Widor—Allegro (Sixth) 
Hosmer—Southern Rhapsody 
Maitland—Fantasy (Trip to 
City) 
Improvisation 
MILDRED MULLIKIN 
MT. VERNON PLACE M. E.—WASHINGTON 
+Bach—Prelude and Fugue Gm 
Karg-Elert—Lake Constance Suite: 
Soul of the Lake 
Landscape in the Mist 
Legend of the Mountain 
Reed-grown Waters 
R. Deane Shure—Spirit of Wind 
Shure—Kidron Brook of Sorrow 
Shure—Cathedral Cliffs 
Mendelssohn—Sonata 2 
The program was given under the aus- 
pices of the Church’s School of Music. 


Atlantic 
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DUDLEY WARNER FITCH 

ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL—LOS ANGELES 
Hollins—Concert Overture 
Botting—Cradle Song 
Dubois—Offertoire Ef 
Guilmant—Pastorale (Son. 1) 
Karg-Elert—Legend of Mountain 
Somervel—Bouree 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
Stoughton—Ishtar 
Franck—Piece Heroique 


HAROLD W. FRIEDELL 
CALVARY—NEW YORK CITY 
German Program 
+Wagner—Introduction Act. 3 (Lohen- 

grin) 
Wagner—Cradle Song 
Schubert—Moment Musical. Serenade. 
Beethoven—Andante (Fifth) 
Bach—Toccata (Dorian) 

American Program 
+Baumgartner—Solemn Procession 
McKinley—Cantilena 
Bingham—Roulade 
Clokey—Mountain Sketches: 

Wind in the Pine Trees 
Jagged Peaks in the Moonlight 
Canyon Walls 
French Program 
+Dubois—Fiat Lux 
Bonnet—Reverie 
Bonnet—Intermezzo 
Bonnet—Romance sans Paroles 
Widor—Meditation (First) 
Widor—March Pontificale (First) 
Handel Program 
+Prelude and Fugue Fm 
Water Music Suite arr. Carl McKinley 

Guilmant Program 
+March Funebre et Chant Seraphique 
Lullaby 
Scherzo (Son. 3) 

Prayer 
Finale (Son. 1) 

Selections 
Elgar—Pomp and Circumstance 
Candlyn—An Indian Legend 
Jongen—Improvisation 
Gigout—Scherzo 
Listz—Liebestraume 
Mulet—Thou Art the Rock 


E. ARNE HOVDESVEN 
MERCERSBURG ACADEMY 
+Mendelssohn—Grave. Adagio. (Son. 2) 
Chaminade—Pas des Amphores 
Schumann—Canon Bm 
MacDowell—Br’er Rabbit 
Drigo—d’Arlequin Serenade 
Saint-Saens—Marche Heroique 
+Bach—Prelude and Fugue Dm 
Chaminade—Summer 
Handel—Minuet (Water Music) 
Bonnet—Ariel 
Diton—Swing Low 
Tchaikowski—Marche Slav 
+Bach—Adagio and Fugue C 
Coleridge-Taylor—Scenes from Imagi- 
nary Ballet 

Grieg—March Dm 
Karg-Elert—Legend of Mt. 
Delibes—Allegretto (Coppelia) 
Improvisation on Adeste Fideles 


*CLARENCE MADER 


IMMANUEL PRESB.—LOS ANGELES 
American Composers 
+Maitland—Concert Overture A 
DeLamarter—Carillon 
Barnes—Scherzo (First) 
James—Meditation St. Clotilde 
Stoughton—Enchanted Forest (In Fairy- 


land) 
Gaul—Chant for Dead Heroes 
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MR. EDWARD EIGENSCHENK 
Chicago concert organist whose training 
in all branches of organ playing, and 
whose actual experience in theater work 
and teaching, have made him one of the 
most prominent and successful players of 
the coming generation. Mr. Eigenschenk, 
while thoroughly conversant with all the 
age-old traditions of organ “style” is not 
in the least handicapped or limited by 


them, and the result is a freshness and. 


brilliance that have won him the ad- 
miration of his fellow professionals. 


*ALEXANDER McCURDY 

BRAINERD PRESB.—EASTON, PENN, 
t+Reger—Toccata Dm 
Schumann—Sketch Df. Sketch Fm. 
Schumann—Canon Bm 
Massenet—Angelus 
Franck—Finale Symphonique 
Stebbins—In Summer 
Bach—Prelude and Fugue Em 
Kreisler—Caprice Viennois 
Jepson—Toccata G 


WALTER N. WATERS 
SECOND BAPTIST—SUFFIELD, CONN. 
At 125th Anniversary of Church 
Boellmann—Suite Cothique, 2 mvts. 
Guilmant—Pastorale, Son. 1 
Lemmens—Fanfare D 
Bach—Air, Suite in D 
d’Ambrosio—Canzonetta 
Dubois—Alleluia 
Mr. Waters, now of St. Michael’s Pas- 
sionist Monastery, Union City, N. J., was 
organist of the Second Baptist for four 
years. 
BERL WINTERS 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
+Guilmant—Sonata 3 
Karg-Elert—O God Thou Faithful 
Mozart—Romance 
Bach—Fugue Gm 
Tchaikowsky—Andante Pathetique 
March (Nutcracker Suite) 
Winters—Finale (Suite Serieuse) 
Clokey—Three Mountain Sketches 
Bizet—Minuet 
Harris—Finale Am 
+Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Bach—Arioso A 
Macdougall—Gigue for Pedals 
Godard—Pan 
Brahms—Waltz A 
Jatiste—Ste. Cecilia Offertory 2 
Macfarlane—Spring Song 
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Fletcher—Fountain Reverie 
Wagner—Lohengrin Act 3 Prelude 

Mr. Winters played his complete Suite 
Serieuse at the recital of original com- 
positions by University students. 


EDWARD G. MEAD 

MEMORIAL PRESB.—OXFORD, OHIO 
+Guilmant—First Sonata 
Wagner—Liebestod 
Mead—Scherzo Gm 
Truette—Meditation 
Bach—Toccata F 
Yon—Minuetto Antico 
Dickinson—Berceuse 
Franck—Finale Bf 

*CLAUDE L. MURPHREE 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 

Bach Program, Skinner Organ 
Toccata and Fugye Dm 
All Men are Mortal 
Prelude and Fugue G 
So Fervently 
Air (Toccata and Fugue C) 
Fantasia and Fugue Gm 

FIRST BAPTIST—GAINESVILLE, FLA, 

Wurlitzer Organ 
+Mendelssohn—Sonata 4 
Ferrata—Nocturne 
Stoughton—Egyptian Suite 
Marsh—Evening Snow 
Dethier—Intermezzo 
Godard—Berceuse 
Bartlett—Toccata E 
*LUTHER THEODORE SPAYDE 

LUTHER MEMORIAL—CHICAGO, ILL, 
+Guilmant—Largo. Allegro. (First Dm) 
Boccherini—Minuet A 
Bach—Toccata and Fugue Dm 
Dvorak—Largo (New World) 
Yon—L’Organo Primitivo 
Russell—Bells of St. Anne 
Nevin—Sketches of the City 
Baldwin—Finale (Son. Cm) 

DR. CASPAR P. KOCH 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE—PITTSBURGH 
Pupils’ Recital of Bach Choralpreludes 
Unadorned melody without interludes: 
This Day it is so Joyful, Edward Johe 
Ditto, with preludes and interludes: 

Before Thy Throne, Leone Armstrong 
Slightly adorned melody, without inter- 
ludes: My Heart is Filled with Longing, 
Dorothy Yearsley 
Adorned melody, without interludes: O 
Man Bemoan thy Grievous Sin, Ralph 
Crawford 
Ditto, with preludes and interludes: 
Adorn Thyself, Nina Miller 
Canon: Dearest Jesu we are Here, 
Isobel Ogilvie Hansen 
Fugue: We all Believe in One God, 
Anne Baker 
Variations: O Lamb of God, Nancy 
Bradley ' 
Fantasia: In Thee is Gladness, Marion 
Soady 
Trio (transcription): Sleepers Wake, 
Thelma Smeltzer 
WENDELL KIRKPATRICK 
KNOX CONSERVATORY 
Mendelssohn—Sonata Fm 
Thompson—Intermezzo 
Boccherini—Minuet 
Guilmant—Lamentation 
Vierne—Divertissement 
Wagner—Intro. Lohengrin (Act 3) 
ALLEN McK. REID 
NOVA SCOTIAN HOTEL—HALIFAX 
+Yon—Hymn of Glory 
McAmis—Dreams 
Arensky—Gavotte 
Ketelbey—Monastery Garden 
Verdi Trovatore Selections 
Arensky—Romance 
Elgar—Pomp and Circumstance 

















Editorial 


Serious Problems 


»UTTING the grumblers out 
of their places at the con- 
soles of antiquated or- 
gans would wreck the or- 
gan industry. The most 
valuable organist, valuable both to 
his profession and to industry, has 
been the organist who has grumbled 
so much about antiquated equipment 
that the church has at last invested 
in a new organ. 

In this issue we are publishing an 
interesting article by Mr. Gustav F. 
Dohring of the Hillgreen, Lane & 
Co. forces. What is truth? Maybe 
we cannot answer the question any 
more than old Pilate could, but we 
all know that truth is so widely dis- 
tributed that none of us has a 
monopoly. 
view found error in my original re- 
marks about the old organ. Mr. 
Barnes’ point of view finds error in 
Mr. Dohring’s point of view. Now 
if I can in turn find error in both 
Mr. Barnes’ and Mr. Dohring’s 
points of view, we shall have a happy 
family and, a point of importance, 
we shall perhaps make more pro- 
gress. 

It will probably be accepted by all 
of us that the man who doesn’t ¢com- 
plain over poor equipment, is not 
helping his profession to very much 
success, whereas he who is thorough- 
ly dissatisfied with conditions, who 
grumbles and flares away till he 
finally gets somebody and some- 
body’s money interested in righting 
the wrongs, is our most valuable 
citizen. If the count could be taken, 
I believe our organ factories would 
discover that more than half their 
contracts are coming because some 
organist somewhere is grumbling 
about an unsatisfactory old organ. 
Do any of us want these grumblers 
to stop? 

Of course, if the money is not 
available to build an adequate four- 
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Mr. Dohring’s point of' 





Reflections 


manual organ when the church needs 
a four-manual, it might be much 
better to spend the available funds 
in thoroughly and efficiently modern- 
izing the old organ; ten thousand 
dollars won’t go very far in the 
purchase of a four-manual organ 
but it will go quite a distance in 
modernizing and _ preparing for 
future additions. It seems to me no 
organ ought ever be built with less 
than three manuals, nor any with 
more than four; perhaps that may 
start another family row. 

The late Dr. Audsley started a 
war of his own when he publicly de- 
clared that the business of organ de- 
sign had not made any emphatic im- 
provement in seventy years, or fifty 
years, or some period I do not exact- 
ly remember. The builders who 
were building new organs and the 
organists who were “designing” new 
organs contended that the product of 
their labors showed remarkable im- 
provement over the labors of all 
others, past or present; but those of 
us on the side lines who had no hand 
in the pudding, couldn’t see it. If 
we want to know whether or not or- 
gan design has improved in the past 
decade, let us compare the stoplists 
of the first half of 1930 as repro- 
duced in T. A. O. with the stoplists 
reproduced each month in Musical 
Opinion, of London; the former con- 
tains as a rule only the stoplists that 
show progress, while the latter con- 
tains current British stoplists—and 
if ever a crew were stand-patters the 
organ builders of the old world are. 

The conclusive proof is not to be 
found so much in the opinion of the 
experts in organ design, but in the 
statement that is being repeated with 
increasing frequency, that this or 
that organ composition can’t be play- 
ed on an old organ. Are _ these 
players merely kidding us? I’m 
afraid that any agency that should 
set to work today to stop the bui'd- 
ing of new organs in America and 
perpetuate the revival of the old in- 





struments would almost completely 
stop the delightful progress of the 
past few years. We can also prove 
the point by offering any organist 
anywhere his choice of a 4-50 organ 
built in 1910 or a 4-50 organ built 
in 1930. Or we can make it an or- 
gan of a hundred stops instead. Or 
a two-manual. The verdict will be 
the same. I venture the guess that, 
unless the trick is played of offering 
a good old organ against the cheap- 
est of the cheap in the modern prod- 
uct, not one organist out of a hun- 
dred would accept the 1910 organ 
against the 1930. Of course I know 
that the organ each of us is playing 
is much finer than any other organ 
ever built, but I include in the chosen 
hundred for the test only organists 
with the open mind, if we can find 
that many. 

One other point seems to need 
emphasis; the actual cost of the 
pipes themselves is of surprising in- 
significance in comparison with all 
the other costs that go into the mak- 
ing of an organ. 

Certainly it is a problem worth 
discussing a great deal before any of 
us definitely decide to deprive our- 
selves of something we think we 
might get by a little effort; then too 
we have to decide whether driving 
for the new organ, and waiting till 
we can get it, may not merely mean 
that we’ll still be working on the un- 
improved old box for another twenty 
years. One of the most helpful 
truths in the whole business is this, 
that humanity has been so construct- 
ed that a man can usually get what 
he goes after if he goes after it hard 
enough. Let’s go after new and 
larger organs. 

Mr. Hamrick this month tells why 
the organ he had a hand in is the 
finest of its size he knows anything 
about ; but it is doubtful if his exact 
specifications will be accepted with 
the same enthusiasm by very many 
of the rest of us. Very soon I shall 
get into it too and tell why I think 
the Austin built for me when I was 
still trying to be an organist (and 
warping my views in the more im- 
portant editorial field in which I find 
myself working) is superior to all 
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other organs of any specifications 
whatever ; and by the time that gets 
into print I shall have calmed down 
enough (as W. H. B. would have 
it) to be greatly surprised if very 
many of my readers agree with me. 
The point is that an organ, like a 
wife, is an exceedingly complicated, 
personal thing, and nobody is ever 
going to be entirely satisfied with the 
other man’s ideas. It’s all the better 
thus. — 

What the organ profession does 
with itself in the church in the next 
decade will determine, it seems to 
me, pretty largely what its next hun- 
dred years are to be. The Metho- 
dists white-wash a bishop and make 
a national affair of it. Then a little 
crowd down in Pennsylvania have 
seen another white-washing party 
and are not satisfied. I myself have 
seen two bad spots white-washed in 
New York City to save the church. 
White-washing never saved anything 
but a paling fence. Sooner or later 
—I believe it will be sooner than ex- 
pected—the church itself will learn 
that honesty is the best policy, and 
when that day comes our church ser- 
vices will be very different from the 
present formalities. If church 
people still believe then that the 
Bible is what they profess they will 
spend much more time listening to 
its reading in the services and much 
less listening to the rather painfully 
limited viewpoints of men who talk 
for forty minutes without getting us 
anywhere. 

Mr. Dunham in his Editorial 
points out the rising salaries of 
church organists. The newspapers 
and general magazines, if we take 
the trouble to scan them, are point- 
ing by their actions to a highly com- 
plimentary increase of prestige and 
importance for organists in general, 

A new hotel in Halifax is buying 
an organ; we shall soon see if any 
organist can entertain the public 
with it. The grand new Waldorf in 
New York City has contracted for 
an organ; and we shall see if any or- 
ganist can entertain a public with 
that. The public is not interested in 
what we professionals think is fine; 
they will listen to a little of it if only 
we can be generous enough to con- 
sider what they too think is fine. 
When pianists applied some years 
ago to Albany for an organization 
charter it was refused. When they 
remarked that the organists had got- 
ten a charter without any fuss, Al- 
bany replied that organists were 
public servants whereas pianists 


were private teachers. It is taking us 
half a century to realize that and 
capitalize on it, but we’re making 
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progress. Dr. Maitland met his pub- 
lic half way in the new Ball Room 
of the Atlantic City Auditorium, and 
his public gave him a shining crown 
of acclaim. When we overcome the 
dignity that has falsely beset us we 
will not lack the rewards that only 
the public can give. 

In the church realm there is a 
great awakening to the necessity for 
more attention to choral music and 
less to organ playing. Because we 
have refused to consider our choirs 
as important as our own organ 
music, our choirs have not been all 
they might be, and the occasional re- 
sult has been the appointment of a 
vocalist as master over us. Where- 
ever an organist has made extensive 
efforts to better his choral forces 
and give his choir greater promin- 
ence in his Sunday service, he has 
been rewarded with increased salary 
and vastly increased local prestige. 
In some cities and some entire States 
the annoying prevalence of choir- 
masters brought in from the vocal 
field to rule over us is indeed a prob- 
lem. One organist alone cannot do 
much in a year or two to correct 
the evil, but the entire profession, 
individually and as a group, can 
ultimately correct the condition if 
the effort is made. 


Calendar 


For Program Makers Who Take 
Thought of Appropriate 
Times and Seasons 


SEPTEMBER BIRTHDAYS 


1—Frank H. Colby, Milwaukee, Wis. 

4—F, Flaxington Harker, Aberdeen, 
Scotland. 

5—H. Brooks Day, New Market, N. H., 

1858. 

5—Walter C. Gale, Cambridge, Mass. 

s—Antonin Dvorak, Muhlhausen, 1841. 

9—Edwin H. Lemare, Isle of Wight, 
Eng. 

11—Alfred Hollins, Hull, Eng. 

11—George C. Martin, Lambourn, Eng., 
1844. 

13—George Henry Day, New York, N. Y. 

13—Frank L. Sealy, Newark, N. J. 

a Shippen Barnes, Seabright, 


15—Horatio Parker, Auburndale, Mass., 


1863. 

19—Gustav Schirmer, Thuringia, Ger- 
many, 1829. 

20—Herbert Sanders, Wolverhampton, 


ng. 
23—A. Walter Kramer, New York City. 
25—Leon Boellmann, Ensisheim, 1862. 
25—J. Varley Roberts, Leeds, Eng., 1841. 
29—M. P. Moller, Island of Bornholm, 

Den. 

OTHER EVENTS 

1—Labor Day. 
4—Grieg died, 1907. 
4—Edward F. Johnston died, 1919. 
11—Louis Adolphe Coerne died, 1922. 
17—Thiele died, 1848. 
23—First day of Autumn. 
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We have the example of the head 
of one of our local fraternities who, 
when appealed to privately, called in 
his associates and framed an exposi- 
tion of the relative capacity of the 
organist and the vocalist in the posi- 
tion of choirmaster, and we have the 
pleasure of broadcasting it this 
month. One of the first things we 
need to do is to discontinue the prac- 
tise of calling ourselves organists 
and choirmasters. When we by a 
new organ we do not talk about buy- 
ing a new organ and console. The 
two are inseparable. We do well to 
govern our titles accordingly. We 
hope our readers have noted that 
these pages rarely speak of organists 
and choirmasters, but only of organ- 
ists; we take it for granted that a 
church organist is also the choir- 
master. Can anyone imagine the 
Brick Presbyterian or St. Bartholo- 
mew’s being willing to use Dr. Dick- 
inson or Dr. Williams merely as or- 
ganists, with some singer as the 
choirmaster ? 

This month we close our serial 
presentation of the memoirs of the 
late Mr. Henry M. Dunham. 
Mr. Dunham wrote with a charm, 
a native humor, a sincerity that 
have made his book a land-mark 
in the literature of the music 
world. He was for half a cen- 
tury on the faculty of one of the 
world’s most famous _ conserva- 
tories. We have been privileged to 
watch him enter as a student, be- 
come a teacher, and achieve a bril- 
liant career in the city that claims, 
somewhat justly, to be the cradle of 
American music culture. We have 
seen him deal with difficult clergy 
and official boards; we have seen him 
vacationing both at home and 
abroad ; we have seen him follow the 
New England Conservatory through 
troubled seas and through calm. It 
is with feelings of regret that the 
editorial office sees the last chapter 
of these delightfully refreshing 
memoirs. “I went home pretty well 
done up but happy. And thus ends 
the professional career of a Boston 
musician who has been privileged to 
take an active part in its musical life 
for the past fifty years. 

“Curtain!” 

And the curtain fell. What a re 
markable feat to write such memoir: 
without the aid of having made # 
single note for them. How many ot 
us still in our twenties have deter- 
mined that we too shall have such a. 
career before the curtain falls for 
us? What a man wants to get, he 
is likely to get if he but wants it 
genuinely enough. Mr. Dunham 
evidently didn’t want to get any- 
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thing. He only wanted to work 
diligently, and play diligently during 
vacation time in the marvelous 
Maine country. Maybe some of us 
are taking work too seriously. 


4S 
—LONGWOOD ORGAN— 

The magnificent concert organ built 
by the Aeolian Company for the vast 
Conservatories of the duPont Estate 
near Wilmington, Delaware, is pic- 
tured and described in an attractive 
16-page booklet issued by the build- 
ers. The stoplist, published in an 
earlier issue of T.A.O., is also in- 
cluded in full in the booklet. 

The Conservatories cover an area 
of 107,825 square feet under glass, 
and are located a considerable dis- 
tance from the duPont residence. 
They are open to the public virtually 
every day of the year, the 2nd, 4th, 
and 5th Sundays of each month be- 
ing alone reserved exclusively for 
the owner and his guests. On the 
two open Sundays a small admission 
fee is charged for the exclusive 
benefit of the two local hospitals. 
‘On these Sundays the private con- 
cert organist of the Estate, Mr. Fir- 
min Swinnen, gives two-hour re- 
citals beginning at three o’clock. 

The Aeolian Organ, very recently 
completed, and heard officially by the 
organ fraternity on the occasion of 
the recent Guild convention in Phil- 
adelphia, has seven manual divisions, 
but (no doubt guided by the vast ex- 
perience of Mr. Swinnen) the in- 
strument was made playable from 
merely a four-manual console in- 
stead of a cumbersome five-manual 
or impossible six-manual console. 

Very unusual care was devoted to 
the actual tone of the Diapasons, and 
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MR. D. STERLING WHEELWRIGHT 
of Northwestern University School of 
Music, at Evanston, Ill. Mr. Wheel- 
wright was born in Odgen, Utah, grad- 
uated from the local high school and 
from Weber College, Odgen, and McCune 
School of Music and Art, Salt Lake City, 
in 1925, with organ studies under 
Clarence Eddy, Dr. John J. McClellan, 
Edward P. Kimball, Stanley Martin, and 
Horace Whitehouse. Six years of piano 
study and work in theory completed his 
music education. At Northwestern Uni- 
versity he is Promotion Secretary of the 
Church Music Department, associate 
editor of The Supervisor’s Service Bulle- 
tin, and choral secretary of the Chicago 
North Shore Festival. He is also organ- 
ist of St. Paul’s Lutheran, Evanston, 
where he plays a 3-35 Moller installed in 
1925. 


“by means of a delicately balanced 
Rayleigh resonator, the amplitude of 
the tone curve of each pipe was 
established and the voicing or scal- 
ing was corrected until each pipe 








Palmer Christian 








His 
Programs 

















“are unique in their happy com- 
bination of the two desirable 
elements of high technical worth 
and keen musical enjoyment.” 


Management: Bogue-Laberge Management, Inc., 250 W. 57th St., New York 
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was in proper balance with the 
others.” Furthermore, “this is be- 
lieved to be the first attempt to estab- 
lish, scientifically, the strength of 
the registers before construction, but 
with over ten thousand pipes to be 
treated, it was felt that the usual 
methods or lack of them would not 
do.” 

Two Orgoblos, totalling 72 h.p., 
supply the wind; there are six wind- 
trunks from the blowers to the wind- 
chests, and one of them is a pipe 
three feet in diameter. The com- 
plete list of wind-pressures is inter- 
esting: 8”, 10”, 12”, 15”, 20”, 25”, 
and 30”, the latter for the Tuba 
Mirabilis. 

The Combons operate with a “no 
impulse” feature designed by the 
Aeolian Company, by which noise is 
reduced to the minimum because 
there is no movement of pneumatics 
in the console for stops not actually 
moved. Another mechanical feature 
is the use of a crescendo motor af- 
fording fifteen stations of crescendo 
control. 

The Aeolian Company has in 
years gone by established such a 
reputation for fine residence organs 
that the construction of so gigantic 
a concert organ for so large a hall 
was watched with great interest, but 
the magnificience of the Diapason 
Chorus and the Reed Chorus, to 
mention but two features, marks the 
Longwood Organ as one of the 
greatest concert organs in the world, 
as it has been called by competent 
experts. 


—SIX POINTERS— 

1. Don’t talk too much yourself. 

2. Don’t interrupt prospect while 
he is saying something. 

3. Don’t slip into argumentative 
or belligerent attitude. 

4. During opening, don’t attack, 
inquire. 

5. Retell in your own words each 
important objective your prospect 
raises. 

6. In final stage concentrate on 
one big issue. Do not allow your- 
self to be deviated. 

—ProFessors BorDEN and Busse, 

New York University. 


—THAT’S WHY— 
“To Edit means to select the best 
from a vast mass of material.”— 
KNICKERBOCKER. 

“The interest and confidence of 
the reader in the editorial content of 
a publication is the primary test of 
the value of its circulation. . . There 
can be no substitute for that.”—P. L. 
TuHomson, president, Audit Bureau 
of Circulation. 
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My Own Corner 


An Uncensored Thought or Two 
on Things in General 


sTRANGE, isn’t it, how the 
same fads and _ foibles 
. which characterize the 
} ’ . 
styles of women’s clothing 
seem to crop up in organ 
Twenty-five years ago saw 





design ? 
a decline in the use of mixture-work 
so extreme that it approached ex- 


termination. The past five years 
have witnessed a healthy reaction 
and most of the larger specifications 
now show sufficient development of 
upper partials. 

Unfortunately, there seems to be a 
fad with certain designers for the 
elimination of keen strings. I re- 
cently played a recital on a four- 
manual job of some fifty stops, the 
only semblance of string-tone being 
two ranks of emasculated Salicional 
tone in the Swell Organ! None of 
the other manuals showed string- 
tone of any description whatever. 
Surely there is no need for extended 
argument to prove the folly of such 
design. Imagine the misery of the 
player attempting to give a perform- 
ance of the Liebestod (Tristan) un- 
der such conditions, and give me any 
sound reason for such a condition? 

I am well aware that the usual 
explanation is the -bromidic claim 
that “keen strings will not blend 
with the reed chorus.” Well, who 
ever said that they did or should so 
blend? Are they not used for total- 
ly different purposes? Sliced pine- 
apple and milk-toast would hardly 
blend too pleasantly either, but need 
one eat both at the same meal? 

The obvious answer to the blend- 
ing problem is to leave the keen 
strings off the Register Crescendo, 
and to expect the organist to mix his 
strings with the soft flutes and Vox 
Humana and not with the Swell 
chorus reeds. if the player pos- 
sesses “‘color sense” he will do just 
that, and if he does not the results 
will be bad even if the keen strings 
are unavailable! Why put obstacles 
in the path of the intelligent player 
on the grounds of protecting the in- 
competents ? 

Furthermore, there are keen 
strings, and Keen Strings. The 
Estey Company has a Viole which 
shows a peculiar treatment of the 
languid, producing a tone that blends 
with the other voices of a twelve- 
stop Swell Organ to a most remark- 
able degree. And I recently heard 


in the voicing rooms of the Moller 
factory a string made of pipe-metal 
(not spotted) that I would wager 
will prove most congenial in blend- 
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ing with other registers. There is 
no necessity for the extremely acid, 
overblown, forced type of string 
which cursed the theater organ of 
late years. And certainly there is 
even less necessity for reverting to 
the pallid Salicional-Dulciana ex- 
amples of the Jardine period. 
* * 


In the few retnaining lines let me 
call your attention to the very clever 
arrangement made by Hans Hanke 
for piano and organ of Saint-Saens’ 
The Swan (J. Fischer & Bro.). I 
have done a great deal of public 
work with piano and organ arrange- 
ments and this is one of the neatest 
jobs of arranging I have yet found. 
The organ takes the melody with a 
simple straight-chord accompani- 
ment, and above all this is super- 
imposed a delicious embroidery of 
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passage-work for the piano. It is a 
thoroughly artistic production, and 
when I used it recently it received 
enthusiastic recognition. 

—Gorpon Batcu NEVIN 


HERBERT HOWELLS 
RHApsoDY IN EF 

Howells is a young organist and com- 
poser residing in London. His composi- 
tions, while few in number to date, are of 
great breadth and power and of strik- 
ing originality. The principle subject of 
the “Rhapsody” is dramatically an- 
nounced in the opening measures. A 
bold, descending figure of powerful, dis- 
sonant chords is given out on the full or- 
gan. An atmosphere of ominous, almost 
sinister, forboding pervades the entire 
work, with the exception of the peaceful 
close, where the pure major harmony of- 
fers beautiful relief from the preceding 
turmoil and dissonance. Tender, sub- 
dued chords, based upon fragments of the 
principle subject, echo back and forth be- 
tween the soft string, flute and reed voices 
of the organ—ALLAN BACcoNn. 





Fifty Years 


of Service 


. 2 eee ee « The year 1930 marks the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of 
J. C. Deagan, Inc.... . It is only fitting 
that we gratefully acknowledge the 
loyalty of those many friends who have 
helped build this company into the 
largest concern of its kind in the World. 
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Books and Music for the Organist 





(All Books sent postage prepaid; cash with order; no “on selection” privileges) 


Books 


AMERICAN ORGANIST, THE, complete sets of the magazine by 
yearly Volumes, twelve copies to the set; separate issues 25c a copy: 
$2.50 a Volume; more pages and illustrations per dollar than any 
other work on the organ. Or send $1.00 for an assortment of a dozen 
mixed cepies, and state date your subscription originally began so you 
don’t get copies you have already seen. 

ART OF ORGAN BUILDING by George Ashdown Audsley: In two 
volumes, De Luxe autographed edition only, 9 x 13, 1,365 pages, four 
hundred plates, hand-made paper, bound in half-vellum. Price on 
request. 

The use of a CHILDREN’S CHOIR in the Church, by Elizabeth Van 
Fleet Vosseller, 75c. An extremely suggestive and instructive booklet 
showing the organist how to organize, direct, and maintain a children’s 
choir; worth many times the price. 5 x 7, 64 pages. 

EAR TRAINING, FIRST STEPS by Cuthbert Harris, 75c: For 
teacher or for self-help if a friend is willing; a practical little work 
on a vital part of a musician’s equipment: 9 x 12, 21 pages. 

ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC by Gardner and Nicholson, $4.00: In- 
valuable information for the student and beginner, refreshing and in- 
spiring for the professional; deals with practical church music at its 
best; 6% x 814, 232 pages, numerous examples. 

FIRST LESSONS ON THE ORGAN by Gordon Balch Nevin, $1.50. 
“The purpose is to provide a close-knit and systematic approach to 
the organ, with economy of time and energy; to cover the student’s 
needs during the first vear or less: 9 « 12 96 prree 

FUGUE WRITING, by A. Madeley Richardson, $1.50; A most prac- 
tical instruction book, profusely illustrated, dealing in most complete 
fashion with all the elements of a fugue; for those who have already 
studied counterpoint and want to understand fugues better, or perhaps 
write some of their own for exercise; 6 x 9, 90 pages. 

HINTS ON ORGAN ACCOMPANIMENT by Cliffurd Demarest, $1.00: 
Full of practical suggestions, thoroughly illustrated, recommended to 
beginners especially; 5 x 7, 43 pages. P 

HISTORIC CHURCHES OF THE WORLD by Robert B. Ludy, $5.00: 
A delightful reference work in stery and picture, covering Europe and 
America; of incalculable inspirational value for church organists; a 
book you will cherish and oft refer to; beautifully printed; 7 x 10, 
325 pages, most profusely and finely illustrated. 

HISTORY OF AMERICAN MUSIC, by Louis C. Elson, $6.00. In- 
valuable to the musician, packed with information, delightfully writ- 
ten; endorsed by T.A.O. without reservation; 1925 edition, 7 x 10, 423 
pages, profusely and beautifully illustrated. 

HOUSE OF GOD by Ernest H. Short, $7.50: For serious readers 
who want something to think about, as the foundation upon which 
to build their own program of ckurch music. One of the unusual 
books of the age, ‘‘a study of religion as expressed in ritual carried 
out in houses made with hands....man’s attempts to express his faith 


in stone.” Of particular interest, charm, and inspiration for the 
church organist. 7 x 10, 340 pags, profusely and beautifully illus- 
trated. 


MODERN ORGAN by Ernest M. Skinner, $1.25: Deals with the main 
features of the successfully artistic modern organ; 7% x 11, illustra- 
tions and drawings. 

MODERN ORGAN STOPS, by Noel A. Bonavia-Hunt, $2.75: “A 
practical guide to the nomenclature, construction, voicing, and artistic 
use”’ of organ “stops” by one of England’s foremost experimenters and 
voicers; 7 x 10, 112 pages, many drawings; about three weeks for 
delivery. 

ORGAN IN FRANCE by Wallace Goodrich, $3.00: 
a study of French organs, delightful and informative, 
organists; 6 x 9, 169 pages, finely illustrated. 

ORGAN REGISTRATION by Everett E. Truette, $2.50: Practical 
discussion on all phases of registration, for the serious student; 6 x 
9, 264 pages. 

ORGAN STOPS by George Ashdown Audsley, $2.50: 
one indispensable book by the world’s master of organs, illustrated, 
every register from Acuta to Zinken described; 6 x 9, 294 pages. 

ORNAMENTS IN MUSIC by Harry F. Fay, 75c: Explicit illustra- 
tions coverirg the many ornamental grace-notes etc., showing exactly 
how to play each one: 4% x 7. 87 pages. 

PALESTRINA’S STYLE AND THE DISSONANCE by Knud Jeppe- 
son, $6.00: A handsomely printed, profusely illustrated book that 
deals in masterly fashion with the music of one of the greatest names 
in music, whose works have lived four centuries already and will live 
many times that age. ‘The one great work on Palestrina; recom- 
mended unreservedly to every serious musician; 7 x 10, 272 pages, 
paper-bound, profusely illustrated. 

PLAINSONG ACCOMPANIMENT by J. H. Arnold, $4.25: A book 
that displaces the shaduowy notions most of us have of Gregorian 
chants by a clear knowledge of the whole subject and places within 
reach of every reader an easy ability to properly and skilfully ex- 
temporize accompaniments to these immortal melodies in the ancient 
modes; 7 x 10, 173 pages, profusely illustrated with examples. 

PRIMER OF ORGAN REGISTRATION by Gordon Balch Nevin, 
$1.50: With examples, a practical work; 5 x 8, 95 pages. 

SAINT-SAENS: HIS LIFE AND ART by Watson Lyle, $2.00: . An 


A handsome book, 
invaluable to 
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unusually interesting biograpny full of informative inaterials; 5 x 7, 
210 pages, one photo, many thematics “s 
STYLE IN MUSICAL ART by C. Hubert H. Parry, $4.50; For 


serious students of music and professional musicians, an inspirational, 
informative, suggestive treatise on the structure and spirit of composi- 
tion; 6 x 9. 432 pages. 

TECHNIQUE AND ART OF ORGAN PLAYING by Clarence Dickin- 
ton, $5.00: First 54 pages give illustrated instructions, and then fol- 


low 201 pages of exercises and pieces with instruction; to help the 
student help himself; 10 x 13, 257 pages. 

TEMPLE OF TONE by George Ashdown Audsley, $7.50; The post- 
humous work of the greatest authority on the organ the world has 
ever produced; summarizes the artistic possibilities of the organ of 
the future as already outlined in his other books, and adds an hitherto 
unpublished wealth ef new materials; many actual specifications with 
detailed comments. We recommend it to every organist and builder; 
7 x 10, 262 pages. 

VOICE PRODUCTION, FUNDAMENTALS OF, by Arthur L. Man- 
chester, $1.25: Invaluable lessuns in tone-production for the choir- 
master, whether wit2 child or adult choirs; arranged in lesson form, 
illustrated adequately with examples; a book that can form the basis 
of choir work for a period of years; 5 x 8, 92 pages. 


Reprints 
NACH CHORAL PRELUDES FOR LITURGICAL YEAR, by Albert 
Riemenschneider, gratis on request with any other order: An index 
of these famous choralpreludes, giving German original text with 
cross-index covering three famous editions, and two, three, or four 
English translations of the German original, showing how to use each 
Choralprelude in the church services; imperfect pamphlet, 7 x 10, 6 


pages. 

BUYING PRODUCTS OF ART AND TASTE, the John Ruskin quo- 
tation, to help the purchaser see the necessity of paying the price 
for the kind of an organ he wants to own. Sent gratis on request to 
any reader in touch with an actual prospective purchaser. 

HOW TO BUY THE BEST ORGAN, by T. Scott Buhrman, F. A. G. 
O., an argument for direct dealing and the elimination of improper 
interference; sent gratis on request to any reader in touch with an 
actual prospective purchaser. 4 x 9, 12 pages. 

RELATIVITY, By C. Albert Tufts, 20c: A study of organ accent 
and technic in its most modern practice—the only original ideas on 
accent that have been put into print in the past decade; pamphlet 9 
x 12, 7 pages. 

SPACl: REQUIREMENTS by Leslie N. Leet, an organ builder, 20c: A 
practical and authoritative discussion of the space your new organ 
will need, written so you can figure it for yourself; six illustrations 
drawn to scale; 9 x 12, 5 pages. 

SPECIFICATION FORM, by T.A.O. Editorial staff, gratis on re- 
quest with any other order, gratis to builders 12nd organ architects 
at any time: Full instructions how to typewrite Specifications in the 
Form devised and adopted by T.A.O. 

TONE-PRODUCTION LESSONS FOR THE CHOIRMASTER by 
Arthur L. Manchester, 30c: Twelve practical Lessons, 24 exercises, 
of incalulable value in showing the choirmaster how to improve the 
tone of his choir, whether senior or junior, mixed voices or boy-choir; 
pamphlet 7 x 10, 25 pages. 

WIDOR “SYMPHONIES” PROGRAM NOTES, by Albert Riemen- 
schneider, 202: Detailed Notes on each movement of the ten ‘“Sym- 
phonies” for organ by Widor, written with explanatory preface by the 
foremost Widor pupil; pamphlet 9 x 12. 7 pages. 


Music 


BACH: FORTY-EIGHT PRELUDES AND FUGUES, four books of 
music and text, $5.00 complete: The immortal ‘well-tempered clavi- 
chord,” for piano, new edition, the world’s greatest studies for finger 
training, especially valuable to organists. 

SOLO TO GREAT, 15 pieces, $1.00: All 
lished separately; 13 original, 2 transcriptions; 
12 x 9. 80 pages 

STANDARD ORGAN PIECES, 114 pieces, 441 pages, $3.00 paper 
cover, $5.00 cloth: The greatest value for the least money, original 
compositions and transcriptions, all on three-staff scores, 29 are classics; 
79 are musical gems that make friends for organists who play them; 
49 easy. 45 medium, 20 difficult; 9 x 12, 441 pages. 

SWINNEN (FIRMIN): PEDAL CADENZA for Widor’s 5th “Sym.” 
Allegro, 40c: Invaluable practise material, adds brilliance to a con- 
cert program; 4-page insert for your copy of the “Symphony.” (Re- 
quires 32-note) 


of them formerly pub- 
real musical values; 


Accessories 


APPOINTMENT BOOK for professionals. 416 pages, 4% x 6% hand- 
somely bound, arranged for quarter-hourly appointments; one page for 
each day of the week, and an eighth page for summary each week; 
ealendared by day of the week but not by month or year—hence no 
loss of space for vacation periods. The finest Appointment Book ever 
published. $1.50. 

of The 


BINDERS for permanently American 


preserving copies 


Organist, Volumes 9 x 12, beautiful materials, gold-stamped; each 
binder holds one Volume of 12 conies. in loose-leaf form, rut books 
cannot fall out of the binder. $2.50 each. 


FOLDERS for temporarily preserving your copy of The Amer- 
ican Organist or any magazine or music of similar size, beautifui 
material, gold-stamped: each Folder holds but one magazine or its 
equivalent in pages. $1.05 each. One Binder and one Folder to one 
address, $3.50. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of British Consoles and Cases, by Gilbert Benham, 
British photographer to T.A.O. 2/6 to 6/6 according to size” Hundreds 
of subjects available, mostly 6% x 4%; console photos with every 
stop-knob inscription readable under a glass; write to Mr. Benham 
direct at Bramerton, King =dward Road, New Barnet Herts. England. 
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Business Talks 


A Discussion of Business Problems as Intricate and 
Responsive as a Modern Console 


OBODY wants business in- 
terests to interfere with 
the progress of any art, 

but contrary to first im- 

pressions, business rarely 
interferes with the progress of art; 
on the other hand it much more fre- 
quently fosters the best development 
of an art than interferes with it. 
The best example of the exception to 
this is the current state of the mo- 
tion-picture theater, where business 
interests decidedly take precedence 
and where art doesn’t matter so long 
as the show gets by. 

If churches had ten times more 
money than they have, the music 
would make tremendous improve- 
ment; in fact the only excuse for 
the limitations of the music of most 
churches is the money excuse. If 
organists universally had twice as 
much money as they have, vacations 
could be longer, working hours 
shorter, and general conditions so 
much happier that none of us would 
be driven to do some of the inartis- 
tic and dampening things we now 
must do. Anything therefore that 
tends to bring greater profits to the 
professional man is highly desirable, 
and that means the use of better 
business methods. 

A public servant is commercially 
rewarded in direct proportion to his 
fame—and fame is nothing more 





than publicity, public opinion, pub- 
lic knowledge of the individual. 
Therefore one of the chief tasks of 
the organist is to keep himself be- 
fore the public in every legitimate 
way. There are those to whom this 
idea misinterprets itself; they will 
plod along in the same old way till 
life ends, but that is no reason why 
those who see the wisdom of apply- 
ing good business methods to their 
profession should hold themselves 
similarly in check. 

The Saturday Evening Post re- 
cently took two pages of expensive 
advertising merely to present a chart 
of the financial returns of two 
classes of commercial houses, one 
class that could afford to increase its 
advertising a year or so ago when 
business was dull, and the other 
class that could not afford the in- 
crease. The first class sent its earn- 
ings to a higher figure than ever be- 
fore; the second class’ earnings fell 
even lower. And the net returns to 
both classes did not come in one 
month or even in six months, but 
were reflected only some year or so 
later. 


In other words, the lesson to be 
learned is that substantial and _ re- 
liable growth is not of the mushroom 
type but of the oak type. It does 
not jump, it crawls. But it keeps at 
it. 
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The most beautiful and serivceable containers we have ever seen, are 
yours for less than the price of just one of the anthems of the set each 
box preserves for you. Size is 7% x 103%, x 1% and each container 
holds from 20 to 50 average anthems, depending on the number or pages 
and thickness of paper. We filled one container as a test and counted 
the pages. It held 192 sheets or 384 pages, which makes 96 four-page 
anthems, or 48 eight-page anthems, or 24 sixteen-page anthems. Con- 
tainers are finished beautifully in black imitation-cloth, with white back 
for filing marks, titles, composers, etc., etc. 


Scale of Prices, Postage Included: 


“You must realize that these are manufactured by us more as an ac- 
comodation for our patrons than to make money,” says the manufac- 
turer. As a service to our readers we maintain this advertisement, for 
If you have neglected to figure your 
proper zone, your order will be filled for the greatest number your 
check entitles you to, irrespective of the number your letter specifies. If 
this is not your intention, kindly so state in your order. 
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The biographer of the late John 
Wanamaker, in reporting the early 
commercial career of that genius, 
writes: 

“The first real day’s receipts were 
$24.67. He kept the cents for 
change and spent the $24 advertising 
in the Philadelphia Ledger—getting 
on the front page. He kept first po- 
sition from that time on.” 

The commercial world works on 
the theory that correct advertising is 
the basis of success. We must either 
recognize then that advertising is 
essential, or we must come to the 
conclusion that the best business 
brains in the world are entirely in er- 
ror and are spending millions for 
nothing. Mr. W. R. Hotchkin in an 
article on the subject of ““Why won't 
Advertisers talk Sense to their 
Readers ?” says this: 

“It is sheer weakness on the part 
of any copy writer to have to resort 
to writing an ideal story about any 
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The Department of 
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noted A Cappella Choir, highly de- 
veloped Glee Clubs and smaller choral 
groups, a Symphony Orchestra of 80 
members and a skilled Band of 150. 


Noted specialists lecture from time 
to time, the list comprising such au- 
thorities as Winifred Douglas, Earl E. 
Harper, Waldo S. Pratt, F. Melius 
Christiansen, John Finley Williamson, 

Augustine Smith, Marcel Dupré, 
Eric DeLamarter, Palmer Christian. 
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Year, September 15, 1930. 
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commodity. This is not an argu- 
ment for truth in advertising. — It 
is merely a statement about the kind 
of copy that will interest and sell the 
prospect. Who wants to be told that 
somebody said that a certain thou- 
sand-dollar car was the best car 
made for less than three thousand 
dollars? .. . The best advertising in 
the world is to let the goods talk!” 


And because the average advertis- 
er is always trying to “tell a story” 
instead of merely getting down to 
business and talking facts about the 
product, Mr. Hotchkin points to the 
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illustrations that accompany most 
fine advertising, and concludes: 

“Tf it were not for the pictures in 
most advertising half of the expen- 
diture, at least, would be a total 
loss.” 


The Editors of Advertising and 
Selling Fortnightly, an invaluable 
publication for the organ profession, 
point out that the National Better 
Business Bureau held up as a model 
of what not to do the advertisement 
of a “middle Western retail store” 
in which such extravagant adjectives 
as “beautiful, charming, exquisite,” 
etc., appeared 26 times; and they 
conclude, 

“If every copy-writer realized that 
the extravagant use of superlatives 
was the badge of the amateur he 
would be less anxious to parade it in 
public.” 

On a slightly different line of ap- 
proach, the Morse _ International 
Agency pays for a full-page adver- 
tisement in Printers’ Ink Monthly 
merely to say this: 

“Year after year we see new prod- 
ucts on the markets, new goods on 
the dealer’s shelves, and new copy 
in magazine and newspapers. Yet 
the majority rarely last five years— 
why ? 
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“The Modern Organ” 


By ERNEST M. SKINNER 


4 book about organ building by one of the world’s acknow!- 

edged masters of the craft is indispensable to all who build, 

Deals with just a few of the ele- 

ments of the successfully artistic modern organ; a high-quality 

product in a small package. 714 x 11, 48 pages, illustrated. 
$1.25 postpaid 
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“Because fundamentally the suc- 
cess of any business lies not in the 
merit of the product, the salesman, 
or the advertising agency, but in the 
proper and complete cooperation be- 


tween the manufacturer-retailer- 


consumer.” 


In the organ recital field, that co- 
operation has never existed, and so 
far as observation goes, no effort has 
ever been made to bring it into be- 
ing. In the organ-building industry, 
it is conspicuously lacking. How 
can we bring such cooperation into 
being? That is not a question for 
one man to answer; it is the business 
of the entire profession and indus- 
try, a very profitable subject for our 
organists’ conventions to discuss. 
Every man for himself can, by the 
application of thought and much dis- 
cussion with his fellow-men, evolve 
a plan of his own, that certainly will 
be superior, as a starter, to our pres- 
ent absence of plan. Why not give 
it a little thought? Attaining per- 
fection as an artist or building a per- 
fect organ is the indirect way of at- 
taining results—for who wants to 
play a perfect recital in an empty 
auditorium or build a perfect organ 
that must remain in the erecting- 
room? Giving practical thought to 
these other business problems is the 
more direct (but equally difficult) 
way of gaining results, for the aim is 
not at the means but at the result. 
It is a theme worth developine. 

—E.R.N. 


—CARRINGTON-THOMAS— 
Mrs. Virginia Carrington-Thomas, one 
of the most prominent women concert 
organists, gave a recital on the new 
Aeolian concert organ in the new West- 
chester County Center, at White Plains, 
New York, July 20. A series of recitals 
is being given by various prominent re- 
citalists during the summer season. 








Hugh McAmis 
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WORLD’S LARGEST BLOWER 
SINGLE UNIT 100 H.P. ORGOBLO 
IN CHICAGO STADIUM 
The Orgoblo that has been doing 
duty for more than a year with the 
Barton Organ in the Chicago Sta- 
dium is presumably the largest single 
unit organ-blowing plant in the 
world. There are other installations 
with greater aggregate rating, as for 
example the total of about 300 h.p. 
in the Wanamaker store in Philadel- 
phia; and there are other high-pres- 
sure blowers, such as the 50 h.p. Or- 
goblo furnishing 25” and 50” wind 
for the Wurlitzer in Roosevelt 

Memorial Park, Los Angeles. 

The Orgoblo illustrated is rated at 
9300 cubic feet a minute, but in 
actual test it produced 13,600 c.f.m. 
It is equipped with an 100 h.p. Gen- 
eral-Electric synchronous motor and 
operates at 870 revolutions per min- 
ute. The Orgoblo alone weighs 
9500 pounds. The lowest pressure 
on the Stadium blower is 25” irre- 
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spective of what has been claimed 
for the organ. The organ has been 
a matter of controversy, but the 
blower has been delivering wind 
faithfully and steadily ever since its 
installation. 

Comparison of the blower and the 
man beside it will furnish an index 
of the size of this 100 h.p. and 








Island 


is Moosehead Lake, Maine, con- 
venient to shore, for rent by 
week, month, or season; cottage 
for four, running water, bath. 
Also cottage on main land, elec- 
tric lights, running water, bath. 
Affords a most restful and inspir- 
ing vacation. Address M. L., c/o 
—s Hall Station, ew York, 











world’s largest organ blower. We 
are indebted to the Spencer Turbine 
Co. for the photo and figures. 
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Organ Lessons for Beginners 


Practical Points in the Elementary Details of the 
Fine Art of Organ Playing 


By Prof. PAUL E. GROSH, Mus. Bac. 


J. R. GILLETTE 
NOBODY, KNOWS THE TROUBLE I SEE 

(J. Fischer & Bro.) 
This well known folk-tune has been 
arranged in a _ very _ interesting 
manner, and is published in the col- 
lection, Solo to Great. For the be- 
ginner with a small organ, it may be 
easily and conveniently cut to suit, 
omitting from ‘the fifth measure on 
p. 69 to the last line on p. 70. It is 
important not to forget that this is 
originally set to words, and that con- 
sequently it must be played as if 
sung. The phrasing must then be 
distinctly articulated in the melody, 
corresponding to the pauses in the 








A Service to T.A.O. Readers 


The Use of a 


Children’s Choir 


in the Church 
by Elizabeth Van Fleet 
VOSSELLER 


An invaluable booklet of sugges- 
tion, inspiration, and instruction 
on how to organize, direct, and 
maintain a Children’s Choir. 
Worth a hundred times its price. 
5 x 7, 64 pages, handsomely 
bound. 


75¢ postpaid 
ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York City 

















text (commas, periods, etc.) All 
melody notes must be repeated as in 
ni. 13-14, while the others. are con- 
rected. Make a complete break of 
an eighth-rest in all parts in such 
places as at the end of m. 4 and 8, 
ana after the third count in m. 12 
and 16 and 20. 

M. 5-12 are good with soft strings 
alone, followed in m. 13 with mf solo 
stop such as Clarinet or Diapason or 
Flute. The third line will then be- 
gin f (you can use the Register 
Crescendo for these two m.). Re- 
turn then to the combination used in 
m. 13 for two m. and follow again 
with Crescendo. The last m. on the 
page can be taken pp with strings 
alone, or strings and flutes combined. 
In m. 4-7, p. 68, crescendo to mf or f. 
The next two and a half lines will be 
good with soft strings in the right 
hand and a Trumpet or Diapason 
solo, or a 16’ Bourdon coupled with 
a 4’ G-G. Do not couple the man- 
uals unless you find it necessary in 
a very small organ. The solo is 
more effective used as a distinctive- 
ly different color from the accom- 
paniment. 

If you have a large organ and can 
play p. 69 well, do not make the cut 
suggested. The octaves however are 
quite difficult to do well, as there 
should be no staccato effect. Slide 
from one to the other the quickest 
possible, connecting at least the top 
notes with 4th and 5th fingers. In 
m. 5 the solo stop may be changed to 
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one of those suggested 
above. M. 13-17 will take full or- 
gan. Watch the rests especially. 
The last two m. on the page are pp. 

If you have Chimes, they may be 
used with good effect beginning p. 
70, playing rather slowly for four m. 
M. 5-8 are fine on the Echo, or with 
just Aeoline. The next line is simi- 
lar to the third line on p. 67. On the 
last line use flute solo, or, if you 
have a Harp, use it for the first four 
m. and follow it with Chimes for 
four m. accompanied by soft strings 
on the Echo. The last four arpeggio 
notes are good on Harp or Stopped 
Flute. : 

Fingering and pedalling are not to 
be overlooked, for the efficient or- 
ganist. Beginning with m. 5, I will 
idicate a few m. Slide the thumb 
from the half note C-s to D. Shift 
to 4th on B. - In the bass slide the 
thumb from F-s to F without break. 
It is well to tie the A’s. In m. 8 
play 3d finger on bass C-s and follow 
with 4th on D. In m. 9 slide right 
thumb from C-s to D. In m. 11 
slide 2d finger from G-s to A, and 
take D with left hand. In m. 12 
take C-s with left hand and omit 
dotted-half A, as it is included in 
the Ped. In the next left-hand 
counter-melody, play F-s and A with 
thumb. 

The pedalling of the octaves begin- 
ning the 3d line, are best done be- 
ginning with heels on E and alter- 
nating with toes. B will be taken 
with right heel and then shift to left. 
If the octaves are not easily man- 
aged, play only the upper notes. 
Take the next A with left heel, C-s 
with right toe, and upper E with 
right heel. The octaves on p. 69 are 
played with the toes, being staccato, 
excepting the D’s which are taken 
with heels. If single notes are pre- 
ferred here, play the lower ones. 

Observe all dynamics carefully. 
Make the cresc.-dim. as in m. 9-12 
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very smooth, avoiding that sea-sick 
gasp often employed by some of our 
amateurs. 


WILLIAM LESTER 
IN ALABAMA 
(J. Fischer & Bro.) 
Another interesting Negro Spiritual, 
also in the Fischer Solo to Great, has 
been arranged in this collection to 
the text “Soon I’m Goin’ Home.” 
The tune is not as well known, but 
it is as fine as any spiritual. This 
may be used as an opening number, 
with the melody on first page an- 
nounced with Trumpet or Corno- 
pean or Diapason. Make a break of 
an eighth-rest before beginning the 
second phrase in m. 4, as also at the 
end of m. 6. P. 61 is good with soft 
strings and flutes and 4’ S-G if not 
too loud, or with 4’ S-S. The sec- 
ond line can be played with 4’ S-G 
or 4’ S-C or even with Crescendo 
pedal part way open. The third line 
can be done with full organ if a 
small organ, or on a full Choir, or 
with Flutes only, or Flutes and Dia- 
pasons. Follow in any case with 


—CINCINNATI— 

The Cincinnati Conservatory has been 
donated to the Cincinnati Institute of 
Arts. The Conservatory was founded 
63 years ago by Clara Baur and has been 
managed since 1912 by her niece Bertha 
Baur, who now wishes to retire; the stu- 
dent body has lately averaged 1500 girls 
and 500 men. 
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strings at Tempo I. M. 4 on p. 63 is 
fine with any reed or Diapason tone 
in left hand. Then crescendo to full 
organ with Register Crescendo, and 
reduce at the end of m. 7 to mp dur- 
ing a more or less necessary rit. 
The last three m. may be played 
with a soft Oboe or Clarinet solo, 
and a Voix Celeste, Aeoline, or Dul- 
clana accompaniment. 

The chords in this number are 
hard to connect properly. Conse- 
quently a great deal of shifting is 
necessary. In m. 4 on p. 61 it is im- 
possible to play the last chord legato 
as indicated. The best that can be 
done is to connect the top and bot- 
tom notes, although it may be wise 


—LEOPOLD AUER— 


The famous violinist died July 15th in 


Dresden after a brief attack of pneu- 
monia. Dr. Auer came to America in 
1918 and secured his citizenship papers in 
1926; he was on the faculty at Institute 
of Musical Art in New York City and the 
Curtis Institute in Philadelphia. 
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for some to make a complete break 
of a sixteenth before m. 5. The 
chords in m. 6 will be completely de- 
tached. In m. 6, p. 63, the chords 
will be detached, excepting the 
fourth count. Be sure to separate 
the pedals slightly on this page in m. 
2-6. The lower pedals in m. 6-7 are 
sufficient here. The upper ones can 
be played better with the left hand. 

Do not rob this number of its full 
melodic value by taking it too fast. 
Give your hearers a chance to digest 
at. 
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The new T. A. O. “Binder 


It’s artistic and elegant, prime essentials of any working-tool made for people 
of artistic temperament. It holds a complete Volume of magazines, from 
January to December, twelve copies; they are easily inserted, easily removed 
if necessary, but they cannot fall out or be shaken out. You bind your own 
volumes right in your own Studio—it takes fifteen seconds to insert the new 
magazine into the Binder each month. And it looks like genuine leather, with 
bronze finish in the name-panels. 

This is the first time we have had a permanent binder we have been inordinately proud 
of. It took six months to find the right manufacturer, the right material, the right design. 
It is square-backed, stiff-bodied, long-wearing. If you don’t want to preserve your T.A.O. 
file more than ten years back, you can use your ten-year-old Binder for the new volume in 
1940—and it will still be tt for use too. 


The value of T.A.O. is in the constructive materials it is able to lay before you each 
month. The value is increased a hundred fold if those materials are instantly available 
to you in your own handsome Binder, right on your library table where its ornamental 
value adds an element of distinction of its own; no hunting through dusty shelves; no loss 
of things you have bought and found valuable; every issue within the covers of this hand- 
some Binder. 


If you do not want to order five Binders for your T.A.O. volumes from 
1925 to 1929 complete, order one binder for the issues already completed in 
1930, and let the Binder persuade you of its own usefulness for your particu- 
lar Library or Studio for the binding and preservation of other Volumes. We 
made this Binder to serve T.A.O.’s family of readers. We demanded that it 
be made right—and it is made right. And the price is right too. It has been 
made as a service to T.A.O. readers, not as a profit-making side-line. 


Introductory Price $2.50 postpaid, U. S. and Canada 
$3.25 to all Foreign Countries 


467 City Hatt STATION — ORGAN INTERESTS INC. New York City 
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Experience Column 


Here’s a True Story from Real Life 
—and Now You Tell One 


—SNOBBERY— 
We can’t forgive snobbery even in a 
bishop. To become peevish at times 
is within the right of all mortal men, 
but it’s unforgiveable to show signs 
of it before the public. 

Once we had a visiting bishop for 
Confirmation service. 

By agreement with the rector I 
played softly during the prayer of 
confirmation so as to keep the pitch 
for a prompt choral amen. 

His Reverence didn’t like it so he 
went over to the rector and said in 
a perfectly audible stage whisper, 
“Have that noise stopped.” 

Soft playing got me into trouble 
another time. I officiated at the 
wedding of the rector and, by agree- 
ment with him, played softly as pos- 
sible during the ceremony. It did 
not appeal to his Right Reverence, 
who leaned over and whispered to 
the groom (the rector), who there- 
upon turned toward the organ and 
snapped his fingers and waved me to 
“Shush” up. 

What can we do with a clergy of 
that stamp? 

—S.J.R. 


—RIVERSIDE CARILLON— 
Work has been started on the in- 
stallation of the 72 bells of the carill- 
on for the 400’ tower of the new 
Riverside Church in New York City, 
of which Harold Vincent Milligan is 
organist and Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick pastor. 

The 53 bells of the Rockefeller 
Carillon in the old church will be in- 
stalled in the new tower on River- 
side Drive, together with the seven 
largest new bells which have already 
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arrived and twelve others yet to 
come. The largest bell sounds “low 
C” and weighs 21 tons. This bell is 
“three semitones lower than any ca- 
rillon bell in the world” and will 
sound the hours. 

Five of the largest bells will swing 
on ball bearings, operated by electric 
motors, while the others will be 
stationary. The carillon will be 
played by three mechanisms: 1. from 
the organ console; 2. from the carill- 
on console in the tower; 3. from an 
automatic-player mechanism inde- 
pendent of the other two devices. 


—JAMES J. McCABE—. 
While driving his auto in Bar Har- 
bor, Maine, on July 16th, Mr. Mc- 
Cabe died suddenly of heart failure, 
the car leaving the road and over- 
turning. Mr. McCabe was born in 
New York City 72 years ago, and 
had a _ varied career, including 
teacher of mathematics, music 
teacher, organist of various Catholic 
churches in New York City, and 
finally attaining fame as an artist in 
Paris at the ago of 68. 
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At fifteen he was organist of a 
church in Long Island City, subse- 
quently holding positions with St. 
Cecilia’s Church and St. Theresa’s. 
Mr McCabe undertook to teach him- 
self the art of sketching and paint- 
ing, and he lived three years in 
Paris, attaining recognition for his 
work there by having it exhibited in 
the 1928 Paris Spring Salon. 

Mr. McCabe composed much ser- 
vice music for the Catholic church, 
and during the World War wrote a 
new tune for “America’ ’which was 
adopted by many public schools and 
of which a million copies are said 
to have been distributed. He so 
closely resembled the late President 
Wilson that he was often mistaken 
for him in public. 








Mrs. J. H. Cassipy 
A.A.G.0. 
Organist-Director, 

First Baptist Church and 
Temple Emmanuel 
Organ Department, 
Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 














ANDREW Batrp 
A.A.G.O. 


Organist for Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman at Arden House 


RECITALS 


120 Cannon St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











CHARLES E. CLEMENS 


Mus. Doc. 


Professor of Music Emeritus 
Western Reserve University 
1719 East 115 St., Cleveland, Ohio 


RECITALS — INSTRUCTION 

















Paut ALLEN BEYMER 


Organist and Choirmaster 


The Temple, Cleveland 








John Cushing 


Christ’s Church, Rye, N. Y. 


2 Milton Road 


Rye, N. Y. Rye 1371-W 

















'] 
GEORGE W. ANDREWS 
A.G.O., A.M., Mus. Doc. 


Professor of Organ and Composition, 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music: Conductor, 
Oberlin Musical Union; 

Organist, United Church (Congregational) 


Oberlin, Ohio 





195 Forest Street, 











MARSHALL BIDWELL 
Concert Organist 
First Presbyterian Church 
Coe College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


GRACE LEEDS DARNELL 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
Organist & Director of Music 
St. Mary’s Church, New York City 


Instructor 
Greater N. Y. Federation of Churches 
Music School 


Studio: 
19 Perry St., New York City 
St. John’s Colony 




















J. WARREN 
ANDREWS 


TEN LESSON COURSES 
IN ORGAN 


Recitals, etc. 





4 West 76th Street, New York 


Virginia 
CARRINGTON- THOMAS 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
Organist for Free Synagogue 
Carnegie Hall 
RECITALS 


93 Parsons Drive 











Hempstead, N. Y. 














GEORGE HEnry Day 
Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Specialist in Boy Voice Training 


Organist-Choirmaster 


Christ Church, Rochester, N. Y. 
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—DUNHAM BIOGRAPHY— 
The memoirs of the late Henry M. 
Dunham as published in T.A.O. 
from November 1929 to August 
1930 are prominently mentioned in 
the biography of Mr. Dunham in the 
new edition of the Dictionary of 
American Biography being published 
by Scribner’s for the American 
Council of Learned Societies. 








Clarence Dickinson 


MUSIC DOCTOR 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Director of Music, The Brick 
Church and Union Theological Seminary; 
Director of the School of Sacred Music 
of Union Theological Seminary. 


412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














WituiAM Riptey Dorr 
Director of Wilshire Presbyterian 
Choir, Sixty Boys and Men 


Representative of The Hall Organ 
Company ’ 


4348 West Third Street, Los Angeles 
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—HALL’S TRIBUTE— 
It is a pleasure to quote the tribute 
paid by the Hall Organ Co., in their 
monthly news bulletin, to their 
esteemed contemporary: 

“The organ manufacturing indus- 
try has lost in the death of Col. J. 
Gray Estey, not only a notable and 
colorful figure, but one whose gener- 
ous and constructive policies and 
high code of business ethics have 
contributed in no small way to the 
excellent standards of practise in 
the industry..... 

“Tt is with sincere regret, that the 
executives of the Hall Organ Com- 
pany acknowledge the passing of 
this esteemed contemporary.” 


—REGISTRATION BUREAU— 
Here is an unusual call. An organ- 
ist is wanted at $800 to take charge 
of a small new church near New 
York City. “We desire a minister 
of music, not merely one who can 
just play the organ,” writes the 
minister. “The church is exactly 
4% years old, with a membership of 
347 and a church school of 320. It 
is a splendid opportunity for one 








HERBERT W. W. DownEs 


Organist-Choirmaster, All Saints 
Memorial Church, Providence, R. I. 
Address: 329 Main St., Bradford, 
Mass. 


KENNETH EPPLER 
2 Mus. Bac. 


Organist- Musical 
Director 


First Presbyterian 
Church 


Auburn, N. Y. 























RowLanp W. DuNHAM 
F.A.G.0. 


Recitals — Instruction 


Organist and Director of the 
College of Music 
University of Colorado 


Boulder, Colorado 





KaTE ELIzABETH Fox 
F.A.G.O. 


ORGAN RECITALS 


Organist and Choir Director 
First Congregational Church 
Dalton, Massachusetts 
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who would like to grow up with the 
institution.” 

There is no organ at present, only 
a harmonium; but there is only one 
service a Sunday, and the usual va- 
cation of one month. Presumably it 
will be a volunteer chorus for the 
present. 

Since choir work is becoming in- 
creasingly more important than or- 
gan playing, this is an unusual op- 
portunity for a student organist to 
“srow up.” The salary offered is 
quite liberal, considering all other 
things. 

—GETTING OUR SHARE?— 
“The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board has been making a study 
of wages in relation to the cost of 
living over a period of ten years. 
The survey discloses that in 23 lead- 
ing manufacturing industries wages 
show an advance of 127.3 per cent 
since July 1914.” What advance 
does the organist’s salary of 1930 
show over 1914? And if we are not 
interested in fighting for the salaries 
due us, who will champion our 
cause ? 


—THE WRONG TRACK— 
“When your customer raises a price 
objection in talking of organs, there 
is something the matter with his 
thinking. He is forgetting the end 
in view, and there is no hope for 
your putting his music on a good 
tonal basis until you correct his 
point of view. 

“Do not sell him specifications. In 
all probability he knows very little 
and cares very little about organ 
structure. But if he is the sort of 
man to whom a fine thing appeals at 
all he can be sold the idea of what 
fine tone can do for his music. And 
the cost of fine tone, like the cost of 
anything else, must be reckoned in 
terms of what it accomplishes.”— 
Adapted from CRANE’s. 














Frederic Tristram Egener | 
F Mus. Doc. 
ORGAN RECITALS 
Organist-choirmaster 


Welland Avenue Church 
Bandmaster, Lincoln Regiment 
St. Catharines, Ont., Canada 





J. Henry FRANCIS 


Visiting & Consulting Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 
St. John’s Churck, Charleston, 
W. Va. 
Director of Music, 


Charleston Public Schools. 
Conductor, Charleston Choral Club. 








GEORGE W. GRANT 
Organist and Chotrmaster 
Green Memorial Church 
Director of Organ Department 
Virginia College 
Roanoke, Va. 














(. Harold Einecke 


Organist and Choirmaster 
Park (First) Congregational Church 
4-manual Skinner 





GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 














Huco Goopwin 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
GRINNELL COLLEGE 








Grinnell Iowa 








[_ 





ALFRED M. GREENFIELD 


Asst. Professor of Music 
New York University 
Organist, Fifth Church of Christ, 
Scientist, New York City 
Asst. Conductor of New York 
Oratorio Society 


Address: 
2300 Loring Place Apt. 203, N. Y. C. 
Sedgwick 9645 
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—GUILD EXAMINATIONS— 
The 1931 Examinations will be held 
May 28th and 29th, and candidates 
must become members of the Guild 
not later than April next. The As- 
sociate Examination must be passed 
before the Fellowship can be at- 
tempted. Candidates must secure 
50% of each item and 70% of possi- 
ble totals in order to pass. The fees 
are $15 and $20 for the respective 
Examinations, and condidates should 
remit the required fee not later than 
May Ist next in order to register. 

Among the books which “will be 
found useful” to candidates are 
Heacox’ Keyboard Training in har- 
mony and Foote’s Modulation, both 
published by Schmidt, as well as 
other theoretical works. The com- 
positions selected for the tests are: 

Bach—In Dir ist Freude 

Mendelssohn—Sonata in A, Mvt. 
: 

Bach—Prelude and Fugue Gm 

W. G. Wood—Toccata Dm 

The first two are required of As- 
sociate candidates, the latter of Fel- 
lowship. Among the requirements 
for Fellowship may be mentioned 
these items: 

Dictation in four parts. 

Adding four-part counterpoint to 
canti fermi. 

Orchestration. 

Four-part fugue exposition. 

General music questions. 

Adding three under parts to a 
melody. 

Adding three upper parts to a 
ground bass. 

Compose four-part music. 

Improvise. 

Harmonize at sight in four parts. 

Transposition. 

Sight reading of four-part passage 
using three clefs. 

Sight reading of a trio. 

Thus it will be seen that to hold 
the F.A.G.O. certificate marks an 
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organist as a person of thorough 
technical foundation and as _thor- 
ough practical knowledge as can be 
verified by rigid examination. It is 
difficult to find more than one of 
these items with which to find fault 
on the score of too much theory and 
not enough practical musicianship, 
for it would seem that the ground 
bass test is the only one the organist 
is not likely to meet in the higher 
practises of his profession. 

After all, standards must be set, 
and it is most wholesome to see such 
a measuring-rod as this, to which 
any organist may apply himself in 
order to determine the measure of 
his musical stature. 

Further information in regard to 
the Guild’s Examinations can be had 
from Mr. Frank Wright, Mus.Bac., 
Chairman of the Committee, at 46 
Grace Court, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PETER B. SPARKS 
DIES IN HIS 80TH YEAR AT HIS 
HOME IN BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
June 22nd there passed away one of 
of the direct descendants of Sarah 
Rapelje, the first white child born on 
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Manhattan island, now known as 
New York City (of which the 
island is but one of five boroughs). 

Mr. Sparks was organist of nine 
Masonic lodges, in spite of the deaf- 
ness that handicapped him in later 
years. Formerly he had been organ- 
ist of Holy Trinity, Central Presby- 
terian, and the Baptist Tabernacle ; 
he was a pupil of Samuel P. Warren. 
He composed various hymns, carols, 
and instrumental pieces. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, two sons, and a 
daughter. 


—YPRES— 
The Cathedral of St. Martin has been re- 
constructed and was consecrated July 15, 
after $1,425,000 and eight years were 
spent rebuilding this Thirteenth Century 
structure that was destroyed in the World 
War. 








ARTHUR B. JENNINGS 


Sixth United Presbyterian 
Church 


Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania 














CaRROLL W. HARTLINE 
Organist and Choirmaster 
Trinity Lutheran Church 


Reading, Pennsylvania 
RECITALS INSTRUCTION 

















Juutius K. JoHNson 
ORGANIST 
Los Angeles 

















Ray HAstIinGs 
Mus. Doc. 
Organ Recitals 
Instruction 
Official Organist 
Philharmonic 
Auditorium 
Los Angeles, 
California 











Harriet S. Keator 


Organist-Director 
Morrow Memorial Church, 
Maplewood, N. J. 
Roxy Male Quartet and Mixed Chorus 
assisted from time to time by such 
distinguished artists as Reardon, Gunn, 
Brylawski, Holt, and Havens. 














Pau E. Grosu 
Mus. B. 


Organ—Piano—Composition 


Grove City College 
Grove City, Pa. 

















E. A. HovpDESVEN 


B.A., Mus. Bac. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Mercersburg Academy 
Mercersburg, Pa. 





WALTER B. KENNEDY 


Organist and Choir Director 


First Presbyterian Church 
Oakland, California 
Kimball 4-67 























Francis J. Gross 


ORGANIST 
ST. FRANCIS XAVIER CHURCH 


West 16th Street 
New York City 

















A. LESLIE JAcoBs 
Organist and Director of Music 


Wesley Methodist Church, 


Worcester, Mass. 











CHARLOTTE KLEIN 


First Woman Recitalist 
National Convention 
American Guild of Organists 
Church of Transfiguration 
Washington, D. C. 
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SUSQUEHANNA N.A.O. 
ORGANIZED BY DR. WM. A. WOLF 
JUNE 9, 1930 

Dr. William A. Wolf, President 
Pennsylvania N.A.O., paid a fra- 
ternal visit to Sunbury, where an 
assembled group of organists, in- 
cluding the faculty of Susquehanna 
University, followed the customary 
procedure relative to forming a 








Epwin ARTHUR KRAFT 


Recitals and Instruction 


Trinity Cathedral, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

















Organist Flatbush Presbyterian 
Church 


Brooklyn, New York. 


THORNDIKE LUARD 


Welte-Tripp Organ Corporation 
Sound Beach, Conn. 

















Car. F. MUELLER 
Organist and Director of Music 


Central Presbyterian Church, 
Montclair, N. J. 
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Chapter. The Chapter will be 
known as the Susquehanna Chapter, 
Pennsylvania State Council, N.A.O., 
with the following officers: 

I. W. Rothenberg, Sunbury, Presi- 
dent; E. Edwin Sheldon, Mus.B., 
Selinsgrove, Vice-President; Mrs. 
Harold C. Blue, Northumberland, 
Secretary; Elrose Allison, Selins- 
grove, Financial Secretary; and P. 
M. Linebaugh, Selinsgrove, Treas- 
urer. Members enrolled include 
Miss Eva Herman, Selinsgrove; 
Mr. Allan Kissinger, Sunbury; Miss 
Josephine Lawshe, Lewisburg; Dr. 
Franklin Williams, Selinsgrove, and 
Miss Virginia Moody, Selinsgrove. 

A meeting held at Susquehanna 
University proved to be a profound 
success. The July meeting was a 
Bring-a-Guest QOuting at Rolling 
Park, on the Susjuehanna, when 
plans for the winter season were 
formulated. 


MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX in 
the First Congregational, Dalton, Mass., 
gave a June presentation of the Resur- 
rection and Ascension portions of 
Gounod’s “Redemption.” 








|G.Darlington Richards 
‘Organist--Choir Master 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 
NEW YORK 
Madison Avenue at 71st Street 
Ten-Lesson Course in 
Boy Choir Training 


























Gorpon Batcu NEvIN 
Johnstown, Penna. 
ORGAN RECITALS 
of 


Musical Charm 





Organist Calvary Bap. Ch., 
N. Y. (Dr. Straton’s) 


-F. W. Riesberg 


A.A.G.O. 
Piano and Organ 
Instruction 


Steinway Building 
113 W. 57th St., N. Y.City 
Telephone Circle 4500 
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—PILCHER CONTRACTS— 

The scale is evenly divided between 2m 
and 3m instruments in the following six 
contracts written by Pilcher representa- 
tives during June: 

New York, First Reformed P. E., 3m. 

Baton Rouge, La., First M. E., 3m. 

Waco, Tex., Austin Ave. M. E., 3m. 

Lebanon, Ky., Methodist, 2m. 

Erick, Okla., Christian, 2m. 

Austin, Tex., St. David’s P. E., 2m. 


—HALL ORGAN CO— 

The 25th and 26th Hall Organs for the 
Pacific Coast are, respectively, the instru- 
ment shipped to the Presbyterian Church, 
Orange, Calif., and the one being built 
for the residence of Clarence Piper, 
Pasadena. Mr. Wm. Ripley Dorr, Cali- 
fornia representative, wrote the con- 
tracts. 

Two Halls of quite different type fur- 
nish church music and theater music in 
the new’ Seamen’s Church Institute in 
New York City, the one in the chapel, the 
other in the entertainment hall. 

St. John’s, Capac, Mich., and Christ 
Lutheran, Hazleton, Pa., will soon be 
using their new Hall Organs, the latter 
in a new church edifice. 

—DR. FARNAM— 
The Cincinnati College of Music con- 
ferred the Mus.Doc. degree on Lynnwood 
Farnam at its June 20th 42nd annual 
Commencement.’ Dr. Sidney C. Durst is 
acting director of the College. 


—ERNEST F. JORES— 

Mr. Jores, whose organ compositions are 
widely known, has been released from the 
Audubon Theater, where he has been or- 
ganist for many years, and has moved 
to Montpelier, Vt. During the past sea- 
son Mr. Jores completed some additional 
orchestral scores and the following are 
already published or are being published 
by Sonneman: 

Overture 1930 

Pomp and Glory 

Woodland Scenes (a suite) 

Berceuse 

Dance of the Butterflies 

The Overture is a work of 54 ms. 
pages. Some of these works have been 
used by orchestras for screen productions 
and sound films. 


—CORRECTION— 
Our announcement that Mr. Edwin H. 
Lemare of Hollywood, Calif., is booked 
to tour Australia, etc, is an error; Mr. 
Lemare remains in Hollywood during 
the coming season. 








WILuarpD Irvinc NEvINS 
Dedications — Recitals — 
Festivals 


Address. Guilmant Organ School, 
17 East Eleventh Street, 


New York City 


JamMEs E. SCHEIRER 
director of music 


SALEM REFORMED 
CHURCH 


Harrisburg, Penna. 











SCHOLIN, “a's 
RECITALS - INSTRUCTION 


Waterloo Iowa 














Joun V. PEARSALL 
Organist-Choirmaster 


Arlington, N. J. 
Public School Music, Kearny, N. J. 














FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 
M. Mus., F.A.G.O. 


Creative Harmony — Improvisation 
Instruction, Organ, Piano 


27 West 72nd Street 
New York City 


Endicott 6700. 

















ERNEST ARTHUR SIMON 
Boy Voice Training — Consulting 
Choirmaster 
Choirmaster-Organist, 

Christ Church Cathedral 
Address: 

Christ Church Cathedral House, 











Louisville, Ky. 
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—AUSTIN CONTRACTS— 
St. Peter’s P. E.,, Peekskill, N. Y. 

St. John’s P. E., Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
Auditorium, Sixth Presbyterian, Pitts- 

burgh, Penna. 

These three contracts represent the work 
of the New York office late in June, 
when several contracts were also writ- 
ten for smaller organs, one a residence 
instrument with automatic player. 
—KILGEN CONTRACTS— 
The Church of St. Theresa, Pelham, N. 
Y., has contracted for a 2-16, with grille 
case, to be installed this summer. 

The New York office also reports a 
contract for a 2-19 Kilgen for the Church 
of the Guardian Angel, New York City. 

A 2-21 Kilgen is now being installed in 
the Convent of the Holy Name, Seattle, 
Washington, in which “a very handsome 
grille in the new Convent Chapel is one 
of the most attractive features.” 

Mr. Harry Ohlhaut, of the Ohio offices 
of Kilgen, has contracted for a 2-25 for 
St. John’s Church, Middleton, Ohio; tone 
openings are provided both into the nave 
and into the chancel. 

The home office reports a 3-36 contract 
with the Evangelical Church of the Re- 
deemer, St. Louis, that will have several 
special features. The Great is entirely 
expressive, being enclosed with the Choir, 
and there are two Ripieni, one of 4 ranks 
and one of 6 ranks. In order to obtain 
the very useful effects of 16’ tone on the 
manuals, without the loss of too much of 
the money available, both the Great and 
Choir borrow from 8’ ranks and omit the 
bottom octave. The Great has quite a 
satisfactory build-up—Dulciana, Melodia, 
Gamba, Doppelfloete, Diapason—which 
makes it exceedingly useful for accom- 
paniment to the solo registers of the 
Swell and Choir. There are also two 
very useful synthetic stops (in reality fix- 
ed pistons) giving Quintadena and Or- 
chestral Oboe effects, which will be of 
considerable value in registration. 

Another contract for the home office 
is the 4-89 for the Third Baptist, St. 
Louis, whose original Kilgen was burned 
some two years, thus destroying an or- 
gan that was “known as the most fre- 
quently used organ in the city for recital 
work.” The Great will have 4r, 6r, and 
8r Ripieni, and will be entirely expressive ; 
there are also Harp and Chimes, and Solo 
and Echo Organs. The Echo Organ will 
have its own Pedal of two stops, 16’ and 
8’. Only part of the instrument is to be 
built at once; 38 stops are for the pres- 
ent to be completely prepared for but no 
pipes placed. 


Frederick M. Smith 


A.A. G. O. 
New York City 
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WHITE INSTITUTE OF ORGAN 
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Denver and Boulder 
By Freperick J. BARTLETT 
Official Representative 

















Denver and Boulder are at this summer 
season well stocked with visitors and 
tourists. No changes in church organists 
in this district have been noted, except 
for a little substituting during vacation 
periods. Your correspondent was away 
during June, not on vacation exactly, but 
to try and get relief from a troublesome 
complaint that has bothered for years. 

In the theater, things are looking more 
encouraging. Whilst on my travels in 
June, I had the opportunity of talking 
with several theater men. They all ex- 
pressed the opinion that their audiences 
welcomed a break from all “mechanical” 
to some “personal music.” Heard of two 
or three new theaters to be built, and in 
each of them an organ is planned. 

Our good friend Prof. Rowland W. 
Dunham is playing recitals Wednesdays 
and Sundays each week at Colorado Uni- 
versity, for the benefit especially of the 
summer school students. These recitals, 
plus the new son that has arrived, seems 
to keep him busy enough. Am sorry to 
report that Mr. Clarence Reynolds, City 
organist of Denver, had the misfortune 
of breaking his leg. The daily noon re- 
citals have been discontinued until he re- 
covers. No other concert series are go- 
ing at this time. Nothing but band con- 
certs, etc., some of which are very good. 


—HUGH PORTER— 
Mr. Porter has been appointed to the 
Second Presbyterian, New York City, 
where he will have one of Austin’s fin- 
est organs for his recitals. Mr. Porter 
spent last winter as solo organist at the 
Austin in the magnificent Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, where Mr. Helfenstein 
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was choirmaster, and where now Mr. 
Coates is organist, Mr. Coates having 
been formerly associated in that capacity 
with Mr. Helfenstein in the Little Church 
Around the Corner. 


—PEABODY— 
Peabody ‘Conservatory, Baltimore, Md., 
enters its 63rd year next fall with an or- 
gan faculty of Louis Robert and Freder- 
ick D. Weaver, both of whom have been 
on the faculty since 1924. 








Epwin LyLes TAYLor 


F.A.G.O. 


FOX WEST COAST 
THEATRES 


Los Angeles, Calif. 














LoutsE C. Tircoms 


F.A.G.0. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Church of the Holy Communion 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Lindenwood College 
Saint Charles, Missouri 

















Haroip Tower 


Organist and Choirmaster 


St. Marx’s Pro-CATHEDRAL 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 




















THEODORE STRONG 
Radio Organist 
NBC and KPO — San Francisco 
Organist, Fifth Scientist Church, 
San Francisco 
Address: Organ Department 


Sherman, Clay & Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


ABRAM Ray TYLER 


A.G.O. 
Something new 
IMPROVISED PROGRAMS 
for organ openings 
Address: Temple Beth El 
Detroit, Mich. 




















FIRMIN SWINNEN 


RECITALS 
2520 Madison Street 


Wilmington, Delaware 





PAULINE VOORHEES 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 


Teacher of 
Organ, Piano, Theory 
Organist-Director, 
Temple Mishkan Israel 
Center Congregation Church 
New Haven, Conn. 























GERALD F, STEWART 
Organist-Choirmaster, 
Trinity Church, Watertown, N. Y. 
Director of Chorus, 
Watertown Morning Musicales 


Address: 
Trinity House, Watertown, N. Y. 








Harry A. SYKES 
Mus. Doc., F.A.G.O. 


Organist-Choirmaster, 


Trinity Lutheran Church 


Lancaster, Pa. 








ELIZABETH 
VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 


Founder of the 
Flemington Children’s Choirs 


Studio: Flemington, N. J. 
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Los Angeles 


By Georce E,, TURNER 
Official Representative 

















The S. Cal. Guild closed the season by 
a meeting in the home of J. Willets 
Hole. The program, informal in char- 
acter, featured Jas. H. Shearer and 
David L. Wright, organists. There 
have been eight regular meetings be- 
sides a number of out of town recitals 
by Guild members. Dr. Roland Diggle 
announces an average attendance of 
fifty at the monthly meetings. Dean 
Dudley Warner Fitch installed the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing year: 
Dean, Joseph W. Clokey; subdean, B. 
E. Ballard; secretary, Otto Hirschler; 


treasurer, Glenn Tindall; librarian, 
Carl M. Twaddell; chaplain, Ernest 
Douglas. 


The eyes of the organ world are fo- 
cussed on Los Angeles as the time 
draws near for the annual N. A. O. 
convention. A detailed account of some 
convention highlights will appear in an 
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carly issue. The date is July 28. On 
opening day a feature is announced to 
be a paper on choral technic by T. 
Scott Buhrman, Editor of T. A. O. 
—ESTEY CONTRACTS— 

St. Paul’s P. E., Dayton, Ohio, 2m. 
Wooster School, Danbury, Conn., 2m. 
United Presb., Emsworth, Pa., 3m. 

St. Bernard’s R. C., Eureka, Calif., 2m. 
Fitzgerald. Memorial M. E., San Fran- 

cisco, Calif., 3m. 

First Congregational, Brea. Calif., 2m. 
Gaston Presbyterian, Philadelphia, Pa, 


3m. 
Munger Place M. E., Dallas, Texas, 3m. 
—HALL ORGAN CO.— 
Wm. Ripley Dorr, the Company’s repre- 
sentative in California, has closed the 
contract for the 21st Hall Organ to be 
shipped to California in the past three 
years. The 21st goes to the beautiful new 
mortuary Chapel now being completed 
for Edwards Brothers in Los Angeles, 
and the organ will be installed early in 
the fall. 
—HENRY F. SEIBERT— 
Mr. Seibert on July 6th gave the opening 
recital of the summer series on the new 
Aeolian Organ in Westchester County 
Center, White Plains, N. Y. His book- 
ings for the coming season include a re- 








said Theodore Roosevelt. 


Subscription Credits 


are aliowed to all subscribers who add a 
new name to our subscription lists. Our 
profession is no better in the broad pub- 
lic eye than its weakest links. The more 
influence we can bring to bear upon 
every organist in America, the better will 
conditions be for each one of us in- 
dividually. 

Send in your new subscribers with 
check for each at $2.00 a year to any 
address in the world and your own sub- 
scription will be advanced three months 
and a card of notification and thanks 
sent you. 


Boo 


Students Rate 


is a special one-dollar subscription allow- 
ed for organists who are actually study- 
ing organ playing, theory, church music, 
or theater music, with a teacher; and 
renewals are granted at that rate as long 
as the person is continuing his actual 
lessons under direct supervision of a 
teacher of music. 

Teachers themselves are invited to 
take advantage of this for their pupils, 
sending subscriptions direct; if the 
teacher fails to do this for the student, 
the student may do it for himself, giv- 


All of this means you. 


along strictly professional lines. 





Of Interest to Readers 


EVERY man owes some of his time to the profession to which he belongs, 
t f _ To those of our readers who are actuated by 
the same idealism these lines are presented. 


eee 


- Librarian and mailed to you direct. 


Reese 


If you fail to do these three things, our profession 
is just that much hindered. But if you act upon all of them, if you enroll 
every one of your students, your friends, and your library, you than be- 
come a cooperating factor in spreading through the profession a deeper 
interest and a better practise, and through the public correct information 
Success for all, failure for none. 
for each other, none for himself alone. 


The American Organist, 467 City Hall Station, New York 


ing with his remittance the name and 
address of his teacher. 
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Library Subscriptions 


are allowed a special rate only to our 
own subscribers, who wish to have their 
profession represented on the reading 
tables of the Public Library of their own 
City, and who donate a subscription to 
the Library because the funds of the 
Librarian do not permit of subscriptions 
to such magazines. Your local Library 
has many other professions represented. 
Yours is perhaps entirely neglected. 
Send a _ subscription today for your 
Public Library and we will send a reply 
postcard to the Librarian informing him 
who has donated the subscription; the 
reply half of the card is addressed to 
you and carries an acknowledgement of 
the subscription, which is signed by the 


If the public can gradually be inform- 
ed of the best thought and practise of 
the organ profession, conditions will be 
vastly improved for all of us. Even if 
the busy reader does no more than look 
at the illustrations and read the cap- 
tions under them, he will still be un- 
consiously undergoing the process of 
education regarding the organ and or- 
ganist. 


Each 
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cital on the new Estey in Salvation Army 
Auditorium, New York City, which in- 
strument he was engaged to pass upon; 
dedicating a Skinner in the Reformed 
Church, Flushing, L. I.; and a recital in 
Converse College, Spartansburg, S. C., 
booked through the N. B. C. 
—UNIV. OF KANSAS— 

The University has voted to allow a 
Major in music, not to exceed 40 hours 
out of the 120 needed for the degree of 
A. B. The addition of the Major in 
music gives the University of Kansas a 
fine program for those interested in 
music, either for cultural or professional 


purposes. 
—BIDWELL— 

The list of 1929-30 recital engagements 
of Prof. Marshall Bidwell, of Coe Col- 
lege, is as follows: 

University of Michigan 

Detroit Institute of Art 

Boston Guild 

Milwaukee Guild 

Omaha Guild 

Pittsburgh Guild 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Lincoln, Neb. 

Moline, IIl. 

Reading, Mass. 

—WILLIAMS— 
An auspicious occasion was the service 
of ordination of Walter Williams to the 
priesthood, in St. Stephen’s P. E. Church, 
Providence, R. I., June 10th. Rev. Will- 
iams, long prominent as an organist of 
the highest churchly standards, is now 
head of the new College of Sacred Music, 
in affiliation with Brown University, at 
Providence, and also retains his post as 
organist of St. Stephen’s P. E. in that 
same city. The new College of Sacred 
Music is largely the outcome of Rev. 
Williams’ earnest desire for a_ better 
ground-work for church organists of the 
future. The service of ordination in- 
cluded music by Karg-Elert, Palestrina, 
Bach, and the Gregorian Modes, Pales- 
trina furnishing the “Kyrie” from the 
“Missa Brevis,” the. “Sanctus-Benedictus,” 
“Agnus Dei,” and “Gloria.” 
—HOBART WHITMAN 
During Mr. Lynnwood Farnam’s ab- 
sence at the Holy Communion, New 
York, in July, August, and September, 
Hobart Whitman who is now taking 
the course for the new degree, Master 
of Sacred Music, at the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, is substituting. Mr. 
Whitman holds the Mus. Bac. degree 
from Yale, spent a summer abroad, and 
acquired his Fellowship certificate in 
the recent Guild exams. His course 
under Dr. Clarence Dickinson at the 
School of Sacred Music shows the un- 
usual lengths and depths to which the 
organist of the future must carry his 
preparatory studies. 
—CLEVELAND— 
Dr. A. B. Stuber, rector of St. Peter’s 
in Canton, Ohio, where music has al- 
ways been a prominent factor in the 
services, has been apointed to the million- 
dollar church of St. Ignatius in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. When the late President 
Wilson and Charles G. Schwab were re- 
ceiving their honorary LL.D. degrees 
from Lincoln University, Dr. Stuber re- 
ceived his honorary D.D. 
—ERROR! ERROR!— 

Two of them. P. 438, col. 1, not “List 
the Cherubic Hose;” that was the 
printer’s fault. P. 447, sure, Gigout is 
dead; died some years ago. hat was 
the Editor’s fault; should have correct- 
ed the quotation. Anyway Prof. Paul 
E. Grosh does read T. A. O. 
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(*See advertisement elsewhere in this Issue.) 


*ANDREWS, George W., Mus. Doc. 
*ANDREWS, J. Warren 
ATHEY, Edith B. 
Hamline Methodist Church, 
Washington, D. C. 
*BAIRD, Andrew, A. A. G. O. 
BAILY, Gertrude, Mus. Bac. 
Concert Organist, Teacher. 
American Conservatory of Music. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Illinois. 
*BEYMER, Paul Allen 
*BIDWELL, Marshall 


BROWNE, J. Lewis, Mus. Doc. 
Organist, St. Patrick’s Church; Theory, Met- 
ropolitan Conservatory; Reeitals, Instruction, 
Composition. 122 8S. Desplaines St., Chicago, 
Ill. (Monroe 5550). 


BULLIS, Carleton H., A.M., A.A.G.O. 
9507 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. Organist, 
Epworth-Euclid M. E. Church. Theory Dept., 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 

*CARRINGTON-THOMAS, Virginia 

*CASSIDY, Mrs. J. H. 

*CHRISTIAN, Palmer 
University School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

*CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doc. 

*CLOKEY, Joseph W. 

Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

COOPER, Harry E., Mus. D. F.A.G.O. 
Country Club Christian Church, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

*CRONHAM, Charies Raymond 
Municipal Building, Portland, Maine. 

*CUSHING, John 

*DARNELL, Grace Leeds 

*DAY, George Henry, Mus. Doc. 

*DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doc. 

*DORR, William Ripley 

*DOWNES, Herbert W. W. 

*EGENER, Frederick T. 


*EIGENSCHENK, Edward 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, IIl. 


*EINECKE, C. Harold 
*EPPLER, Kenneth 
FAIRCLOUGH, Geo. H., F.A.G.O. 
M. Mus.; Recitals, Instruction; Org. and Prof 
of Organ, University of Minnesota; Org.- 
Choirmaster, st. John’s’ Episcopal Church; 
Studio, 26 Dyer Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
*FARNAM, Lynnwood 
49 West 20th St., New York. 
*FOX, Kate Elizabeth 
*FRANCIS, J. Henry 
*GLEASON, Harold 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
*GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.O. 
*GRANT, George W. 
*GREENFIELD, Alfred M. 
*GROSH, Paul E., Mus. B. 
*GROSS, Francis J. 
*HARTLINE, Carroll W. 
*HASTINGS, Ray, Mus. Doc. 
*HOVDESVEN, E. A., Mus. Bac. 
*JACOBS, A. Leslie 
*JENNINGS, Arthur B. 
*JOHNSON, Julius K. 
JONES, WM. H., A.A-G.O. 
Director of Music, St. Mary’s School; Organ- 
ist-Choirmaster, Christ Church; Raleigh, N. C. 
*KEATOR, Mrs. Bruce S. 
*KLEIN, Charlotte 
*KRAFT, Edwin Arthur 
LOUD, John Hermann, F.A.G.O. 
Recitals, Instruction; Park Street Church, 
Boston (1915); 
76 Parkman St., Brookline, Mass. 
*LUARD, Thorndike 
*MC AMIS, Hugh 
Westminster Hall, Maple Dr., Great Neck, L.I. 
MIRANDA, Max Garver, Mus. Bac. A.A.G.O. 
Dir. Mus. Dept. and College Org., Beloit Col- 
lege; First Presbyterian Church. 
Residence: 931 Church St., Beloit, Wis. 


MOORHEAD, Cora Conn, A.A.G.O. 
Organist, First Presbyterian Church; Teacher 
of Organ and Theory, Southwestern College; 

*MUELLER, Carl F. 

621 East 12th Ave., Winfield, Kansas. 

*NEVIN, Gordon Balch 

*NEVINS. Willard Irving 


*PEARSALL, John V. 
PEASE, Sibtey G. 

Resident Organist, Elks Temple; Associate 

Organist, Angelus Temple; Organist-choirmas- 

ter, St. James Episcopal Church; 

Res. 322 So. Mansfield Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 
*REIMENCHNEIDER, Albert 

10,001 Edgewater Drive, Cleveland, Ohio 
*RICHARDS, G. Darlington 
*RIESBERG, F. W., A-A.G.O. 

ROSE, Arthur, M. A., Mus. Bac. 

Trinity School, 139 West 91st St. (1911) 

79 Manhattan Ave., New York (Academy 5892) 
SABIN, Wallace A., F.A.G.O., F.R.C.O. 

Temple Emanuel; 

First Church of Christ, Scientist; 

1915 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Calif. 
*SCHEIRER, James Emory 
*SCHLIEDER, Frederick, M. Mus. 
*SCHOLIN, C. Albert 

SEIBERT, Henry F. 

Official Organist, 

The Town Hall, New York. 
*SIMON, Ernest Arthur 
*SMITH, Frederick M. 
STEAD, Franklin 

Concert Organist; Organist and Director, 

Starrett School for Girls; 

4426 Drexel Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
*STEWART, Gerald F. 

*STRONG, Theodore 
*SWINNEN, Firmin 
*SYKES, Harry A. 
*TAYLOR, Edwin Lyles 

Van Denman, Mus. Bac., 

F.A.G.0O.; De Pauw University, 

Greencastle, Ind. 

*TITCOMB, Louise C. 
*TOWER, Harold 
TRUETTE, Everett E., Mus. Bac., A.G.O. 

Concert Organist and Instructor; Eliot Con- 

gregational Church, Newton (1897); 295 Hunt- 

ington Ave., Boston, Mass. Kenmore 9669. 
*TUFTS, Albert 

1135 West 27th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
VIBBARD, Harry L., Mus. M. 

Syracuse University, Piano and Organ; Re- 

citals; Organist, First Baptist Church; 

204 Comstock Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 
*VOORHEES, Pauline, Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
WESTERFIELD, George W., F.A.G.O. 

Org., Ch. of St. Mary the Virgin; N. Y. Repre- 

sentative “Orgoblo” (see adv.); 155 Bainbridge 

St., Brooklyn, N. Y. HADingway 9516. 
*YON, Pietro A. 

853 Carnegie Hall, New York, N. Y. 








Conservatories 
and Teachers 

















EASTMAN SCHOOL of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

GOLDSWORTHY, Wm. A. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 

MODERN SCIENTIFIC ORG. SCH. 
234 East 11th St., New York, N. Y. 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
Boulder, Colorado. 

VAN DUSEN, Frank, Mus. Bac. 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
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DOHRING, Gustav F. 
225 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 
Main Office: 642 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Factory: Brattleboro, Vt. 
FRAZEE ORGAN CO. 
Everett, Boston, Mass. 
HALL ORGAN CO. 
Main Office: West Haven, Conn. 
Los Angeles: Wm. Ripley Dorr, 4348 W. 3d St. 
HLLLGREEN, LANE & 
Main Office and Factory: Alliance, Ohio. 
Chicago: F. W. A. Witt, 2713 Clarence Ave. 
Dallas, Tex.: Will A. Watkin Co. 
Honolulu, Hawaii: Honolulu Music Co. 
New York: G. F. Dohring, 225 Fifth Ave. 
Omaha: Sullivan Organ Co., 1913 Clark St. 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO. 
Kendall Green, Mass. 
KILGEN, GEO. & SON, INC. 
Main: 4016 No. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
Boston: 20 Atlantic Street. 
Chicago: 252 Wrigley Bldg. 
Cincinnati: 405 Schmidt Bldg. 
Cleveland: 710 Guardian Bldg. 
Denver: Shirley-Savoy Hotel. 
Kansas City: Missouri Athletic Club. 
Los Angeles: 718 So. Broadway. 
Minneapolis: 1220 Foshay Tower. 
New York: 1512 Steinway Hall. 
Philadelphia: Insurance Co. of No. Am. Bldg. 
Salt Lake City: 165 Edith Ave. 
Tampa: 4310 Granada Ave. 
MARR & COLTON INC. 
Main Office and Factory: Warsaw, N. Y. 
MIDMER-LOSH INC. 
Merrick, L. L, N. Y. 
MOLLER, M. P. 
Main Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
Chicago, Ill.: 6054 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Los Angeles: 208 Insurance Exch. Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn.: 1840 Kendale, Edgwood 
New York, N. Y.: 1540 Broadway. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: 2047 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Strand Theater Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash.: 1009 First Ave. 
PILCHER, Henry Pilcher’s Sons 
908 Mason St., Louisville, Ky. 
New York: 109 West 57th St., Room 9165. 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas 
ROCHESTER a co. 
Box 98, Rochester, N. 
WELTE-TRIPP ORGAN CORP. 
Sound Beach, Conn. 








Organ Architects s | 


tDefinitely allied to one Builder. 











BARNES, William H. 

1100 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
+DOHRING, Gustav F. 

225 Fifth Ave., R-1010, New York City. 
+LEET, Leslie N. 

Garwood, N. J. 
TURNER, Tyler 

333 Central Park West, New York City. 








| Equipment and Various 











DEAGAN, J. C., Co. 
Per i instruments. 











Publishers 

















DITSON, OLIVER DITSON CO. 

178 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
FISCHER, ¢. FISCHER & BRO. 

119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
GRAY, The H. W. GRAY CO. 

159 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
SCHMIDT, The Arthur P. Schmidt Co. 

129 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








L Builders 

















AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Main Office: 689 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Main Office and Factory; Hartford, Conn. 
New York: Astor Hotel, Broadway & 45th. 
BUHL ORGAN CO. 
Utica, N. Y. 
CASAVANT FRERES 
8t. Hyacinthe, P. Q., Canada. 


4217 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 
Blowers, 
Lansdowne, Pa. 
KOHLER-LIEBICH CO., INC. 
Percussion Instruments, 
3553 Lincoln Ave., Chicago, Il. 


See Spencer Turbine Co. ; 
SPENCER TURBINE CO. . 

Blowers, 

Hartford, Conn. 








Custodians 
and Rebuilders 

















MOHR, Louis F. & Co. 
2899 Valentine Ave., New York. (Sedg. 5628) 
OCHS BROTHERS 
440 East 148th St., New York. (MOThaven 
0807) 
SCHLETTE, Charles G. 
Church organs rebuilt, tuned, repaired; yearly 
contracts; Blowing plants installed; etc. 
1442 Gillespie Ave., New York. (Wschst. 3944) 


‘ 
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Boston 
by 
S. Harrison 
LovEWELL 
Official 


Representative 























It sometimes comes about that your Cor- 
respondent enjoys a holiday that is dif- 
ferent. He rejoiced when he received 
an invitation to attend the Wellesley Con- 
ference as the guest of the Dean of Mus- 
ic. And if he had joy in anticipation, he 
rejoiced even more in the realization! 
To him Wellesley is home. And other 
places east, west, north and south have 
been places of abode only, but Wellesley 
is the place of his nativity and that is 
where his heart would be even though 
seldom comes the opportunity to indulge 
his more sentimental longings. 

At the College Chapel, while waiting 
for something to happen, a young student 
enters and insists on some organ playing. 
So the four-manual (with Echo Organ 
of some size for the fourth manual) is 
tried out for his enjoyment and mine. 

Thereafter, a few steps, and we find a 
class of young men and women in ses- 
sion and hear the closing words of Rev. 
Walter Williams pointing out the in- 
congruities of text and music in certain 
Victorian church music. Fortunately, the 
organist at St. Stepehen’s, Providence, 
and the all-highest at St. Dunstan’s 
School, did not fault all Victorian music, 
but simply warned against the pitfalls. 
He was right. We adjourn to the front 
steps for further discussion and crowd 
many subjects into the ten minutes al- 








THE PENDULUM PROFESSIONAL 





Appointment 
Book 


The utmost convenience, econ- 
omy, and handsome appear- 
ance. 416 pages, continuous 
so that you can begin any day, 
interrupt at will, and resume 
when ready, without loss of a 
single page. One page to a 
day, seven pages each week, 
and a blank page at the end 
of each week for summary. 
Arranged for quarter-hour 
periods, 8:00 a.m. to 8:15 p.m., 
fifty appointments each day. 
A Telephone Directory with 
room for 200 names. 4% x 
6%4, convenient for the coat- 
pocket, handsomely bound. 


$1.50 postpaid 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York, N. Y. 
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lowed us. Should you happen to be in 
Providence, go and hear the music at St. 
Stephen’s! The Rev. Williams is a 
church musician as also a prince of good 
fellows. 

Canon Douglas is known to all in the 
Episcopal Church for his work in the 
field of plain chant. Naturally his class 
period was well attended. This par- 
ticular day it was devoted to a rehearsal 
of psalter, hymns and canticles. As a 
laboratory period it was interesting, for 
the work was practical. But what was 
lost through attendance at class was re- 
gained by a rather lengthy discussion 
shortly thereafter. The Dean of the De- 
partment, Frederick Johnson, appeared in 
time to meet a fine group of young peo- 
ple, the best of whom were seven small 
lads who were to demonstrate what a 
choirmaster should do in the way of 
initiatory training of young voices. That 
which had been accomplished with these 
boys in the few sessions of the Confer- 
ence was indeed remarkable. Bortian- 
sky’s “Divine Praise’ was made the basis 
of instruction through the vocalization of 
melody and transpositions, and the sing- 
ing of four-part harmonies (adults sang 
the three under parts). 
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A class in elementary improvisation was 
less obviously practical, although the 
writer was informed that in a more gen- 
eral way much had been accomplished 
through enlightenment of the students 
relative to the possibilities latent in har- 
monic progressions. The method was 
that of Schlieder and the instructor was 
Urselma C. Smith of Philadelphia. 

The most interesting feature of the day 
was the choir rehearsal held in the gal- 
lery of the Houghton Memorial Chapel. 
There were fifty to sixty singers and for 
so casual an organization the parts were 
well balanced. All the music was sung 
unaccompanied. A remarkable enthusi- 
asm was present. This choir sang at 
Choral. Evensong and the selections then 
sounded even more beautiful and satisfy- 
ing than they did at rehearsal. Mr. John- 
son conducted in a simple, unobtrusive 
manner but always with a firm grip on 
attack and release as well as shading. 

While the plain chant choir rehearsed 
for the service, the lull was spent in a 
wholly different manner relative to the 
principals, but later there was a class of 
fifteen or so engaged in organ study. 
That was a practical class although the 
members did not seem to be quite ready 
to offer much constructive critcism of 
one another’s playing. About the time 
all were getting warmed up came the call 
for Choral Evensong. Rev. Walter 
Williams presided at the organ. Father 
Dale sang the service. Canon Douglas 
and his choir (accompanied by the Echo 
Organ in the gallery) did the plain chant 
psalms and canticles, and Mr. Johnson’s 
choir sang the anthems. If those who 
assembled as a congregation represented 
attendance at the Conference, the regis- 
tration this year must have been excep- 
tionally large. 


—PASSAIC, N. J— 
Henry F. Seibert, of New York, dedi- 
cated the 3m Skinner in the First M. E., 
June 17, in a program of Bach, Men- 
delssohn, Yon, etc. 








A Service to T.A.O. Readers 


House of God 


By Ernest H. SuHort 


7 # I0, 340 pages 
Profusely Illustrated 


$7.50 


Not a book on religion but a mar- 
velous history of the development 
of religion as expressed in “houses 
made with hands.” A book that 
cannot fail to be an inspiration 
to every church organist and a 
definite incentive in the building 
of an adequate program of music 
for these “houses made with 
hands.” Illustrations range all the 
way from a primitive cluster or 
sticks in the forest to the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine 
in New York City. Of use to 
everyone interested in the devel- 
opment of the beautiful and the 
ideal. 


ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 
467 City Hall Station 
New York Clty 
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i Sé. Vincent’s—Los Angeles 


—one of the most beautiful churches of the West, the Kilgen 
Four-Manual and Sanctuary Organ furnishes an outstanding example 
of artistic organ-building and refinement of tone. 


Visiting organists at the N. A. O. Convention in Los Angeles are most 
cordially invited to inspect this magnificent instrument. A further invitation 
is also extended to visit the home of the Kilgen organization in Los Angeles. 


filgen Organs 


hoice of the Masters 


CEO. KILCGEN & SON, Inc. + » 4012 Union Boulevard + » ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Sitemen*s PIPE ORGAN BUILDERS FOR THREE CENTURIES 





NEW YORK, Steinway Hall » » LOS ANGELES, 720 S. Broadway » * CHICAGO, Wrigley Bldg 








